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1980 Accomplishments, 
New Directions 


Professional management systems—op- 
erated by a more skilled work force— 
thrust the General Services Adminis- 
tration into a much stronger position 
to fulfill the new administration’s 
priority of keeping the cost of gov- 
ernment at the lowest possible jevel. 


By year’s end these changes by the na- 
tion’s provider of administrative sup- 
port services to other federal agencies 
were beginning to pay dividends in the 
form of savings to taxpayers. Exam- 
ples were: a 15-percent reduction in 
motor pool fuel consumption; savings 
of $2 million on a six-month copy- 
paper contract obtained competitively 
rather than by multiple award; and 
reduced rates for federal travelers at 
hotels and on selected air and rail 
routes. But such early rewards of bet- 
ter management are tempered by the 
knowledge that some of the results of 
improvements in 1980 will not be 
visible for several years. 


Some ol ihe solid foundation: i i980 
ot future benelits included: 


e Expansion of in-service traning 
both technical and manageria.. 

© Beginning of long-range planning to 
replace ad hoc decisionmaking. 

e Professionalization of contrac! man- 
agement through a new contrdcl ng 
officer warrant program. 

e Increasing attention to contract ad- 
ministration in the regions w th special 
focus on quality assurance and con- 
tract performance. 

e Creation of a nceds-oriented supply 
system-- which uses Mai ket research 
and analysis to determine the ocst 
means of dealing with various supply 
industries and examines needs and or- 
der patterns of federai agencies 

e Establishment of a prope ty Nan- 
agement reform program to ensure 
efticient use of each item. 

e Development of a five-year space 
management pian and 4 10-year pian 
for better energy utilization in iuild- 


» Improvement of the proces: for 
srocuring computer and telecc nmu- 
nications equipment. 


these change. to revitalize ance up- 
grade administrative support f netloris 
for the federal government are 4 guvu 
start, but the job is far from mplete. 


GSA will not rely on the past ‘or 
solutions to temorrow’s problms. 
it will continue the search for the 
best answer to the question h: w 
best to provide cost-effective d- 
ministrative services to the fec.cral 
government's many and varie: pro 
gram agencies, The governme tand 
the nation it serves have chan ed 
substantially since GSA was ¢ cated 
in 1949. The government has 
changed in sive, scope, variet , and 
to some extent in nature, GS \ has 
changed rapidly to meet the» hal- 
lenges and must continue to hange 
to cope with the realities of 11e 
future. 
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GSA at a Glance 


Ee ee ee ee 
rr a A 


Not a workday goes by without 
federal employees receiving sub- 
stantial support—from desks and 
pencils to advice on computer sys- 
tems—from the General Services 
Administration (GSA). It is the 
government’s builder and landlord, 
wholesaler and retailer, transporta- 
tion expediter, communications 
and data-processing expert, prop- 
erty and utilities manager, and his- 
torian and records keeper. 


To accomplish these broad supply 
and service tasks, GSA has a work 
force of nearly 35,000 in its Wash- 
ington, D.C., headquarters, 11 re- 
gional centers, and local offices. 
These men and women are organ- 


ized into six services: Public Build- 


ings, Federal Supply, Transporta- 
tion and Public Utilities, Auto- 
mated Data and Telecommunica- 
tions, Federal Property Resources, 


and National Archives and Records. 


An outline of service activities fol- 
lows with detailed reports under 
separate chapters beginning on 
page 13. 


GSA employee draws 
venetian blinds to keep 
out summer sunlight, 
which can raise room 
temperature by many 
degrees in a few min- 
utes. Energy conserva- 
tion was a major GSA 
concern in 1980, 
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Builder and landlord 


The Public Buildings Service (PBS) 
manages federally owned and leased 
space in some 10,000 buildings. It 
designs and constructs new build- 
ings as approved by Congress and 
restores historic ones for federal 
workspace and public pride and 
enjoyment. Under the art-in- 
architecture program, it graces pub- 
lic buildings with works by contem- 
porary American artists, while its 
‘Living Buildings’ program opens 
them up to civic, educational, and 
cultural events both during and 
after business hours, The Federal 
Protective Service keeps them se- 
cure, 


With a monthly energy bill that can 
run as high as $20 million, energy 
conservation is a foremost PBS con- 
cern. By applying modern tech- 
nology and common sense, it has 
cut energy use in public buildings 
by a third in recent years. Energy- 
efficient new construction and 
retrofitting of older structures 
promise further reductions. 


Wholesaler and retailer 


The Federal Supply Service (FSS) 
buys, stores, and distributes the mil- 
lions of day-to-day items that federal 
employees need to do their work—of- 
fice supplies and machines, furniture, 
tools, and appliances. It spends some 
$3 billion annually, saving around 
$725 million through centralized buy- 
ing. Sixteen strategically placed 
depots and 69 retail stores handle stor- 


age and distribution aided by a com- 
puterized order and followup system. 


Under special procurement proce- 
dures, millions of FSS-spent dollars are 
channelled to areas of high unemploy- 
ment, small and socially or economi- 
cally disadvantaged businesses, work- 
shops for the blind and severely 
handicapped, and Federal Prison In- 
dustries, Inc. 


Transportation expediter and 
utilities manager 


The Transportation and Public Utili- 
ties Service (TPUS) keeps the federal 
government mobile and oversees the 
rates it pays for utilities such as water, 
gas, and electricity. 


TPUS buys cars, vans, and trucks for 
use by federal agencies and for the 
90,000-vehicle interagency motor 
pools located in the 50 states and 
Puerto Rico. Emphasis is on smaller 
vehicles that use less fuel and on 
training operators in efficient driving. 


As the federal travel agent, TPUS 
writes federal travel regulations, ob- 
tains special services and discounts for 
government travelers, arranges for 
freight services, and audits transporta- 
tion charges to the government by 
commercial firms. 


The service’s utilities experts negotiate 
contracts and help represent the gov- 
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ernment as a consumer in utilities rate 
hearings before regulatory bodies. 


Communications and 
data processing expert 


The Automated Data and Telecom- 
munications Service (ADTS) oversees 
the procurement and management of 
data-processing and telecommunica- 
tions equipment and services for the 
federal government. It reviews planned 
computer purchases and leases for po- 
tential cost savings, arranges for data 
processing and remote computer serv- 
ices, and helps agencies save moncy 
by sharing underutilized computers. 


ADTS operates the Federal Telecom- 
munications System (FTS), the 
world’s largest private telephone, data, 
and facsimile transmission network. In 
1980 the FTS transmitted 230 million 
long-distance calls at half the commer- 
cial cost. 


As the federal disaster communica- 
tions coordinator, ADTS maintains 
special emergency communications 
teams around the country. It also pro- 
vides secure communications for such 
groups as the U.S. Customs Service 
and the U.S. Drug Enforcement 
Administration, 


Property manager 


The Federal Property Resources Serv- 
ice (FPRS) squeezes every drop of fed- 
eral use out of personal property, from 
typewriters to helicopters, and from 
government real estate. Anything not 
used by one agency is transferred to 
another if possible. When necessary, 
personal property is repaired and re- 
habilitated under FPRS contracts, 
mostly with small businesses. When 
federal use is exhausted, personal 
property is offered for donation to 
eligible state and local nonprofit or- 
ganizations or for sale to the public. 
Surplus real estate may be donated for 
public recreation or airports or sold 
for development. 


FPRS also stores, inspects, and main- 
tains the national stockpile of strategic 
and critical materials from feathers to 
industrial diamonds. -held to protect 
U.S, industry from a sudden cutoff 
during a war or other national emer- 
gency. 


Historian and records keeper 


The National Archives and Records 
Service (NARS) is the keeper of the 
nation’s history, aide to history re- 
searchers, and foe of unnecessary gov- 
ernment records. 


Historic documents are carefully pre- 
served at NARS Washington headquar- 
ters and 11 regional archives. Popular 
and scholarly publications list and ex- 
plain these documents, official rec- 
ords, photographs, films, and sound 
recordings. 


Employees at the 
Washington Na- 
tional Records 
Center, Suitland, 
Md., retrieve a 
box of records in 
response to an 
agency request. 
Across the coun- 
try, records cen- 
ters answered 18 
million reference 
requests. 


Six established pre.idential libraries 
and one under contruction keep im- 
portant papers and mementos of past 
administrations. Th-e daily Fectera/ 
Register prints federal regulations tor 
the benefit of agenies and the public 


Fifteen federal records centers around 
the country store azency records, Un 
der an intensive “throw-away”’ cam- 
paign, records of administrative but no 
historic value are pit on microfilm or 
microfiche and the originals discardec 
Center records experts train Federal 
managers to simplity or eliminate 
paperwork and to rare records to a 
minimum, 
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‘Comparison 
of Selected 
Operations 


Public Buildings Service 
Square footage of space in GSA inventory (except outside 
DAKINE) os oe we handhs Ae Ged eae Ae te! 
Government-owned space ............0 00820055 
Leased SPA ii. gf Get bs bores Ghee le ee eS 
Number of occupants of buildings ............-... 
Number of leases... 2. es 
Construction completions ............. 00080005 
Repair and alteration workload performed .......... 
Repair and alteration backlog, end of year .......... 


Federal Supply Service 

Total procurénmicnt: 6.5 663 Lec ie ve ee es 

Government-wide purchases by means of Federal Supply 
SCHECUIES:. Sond. Gracanich enh, Scpeera, Sok ee ae 

Numbcr of supply distribution points ............. 

Stock sales 


Transportation and Public Utilities Service 

Interagency motor pools in operation .........2... 

Milcage of interagency motor pools............... 

Vehicles in interagency motor pools in use, end of year. . 

Average miles per gallon of vehicles in interagency motor 
DOGS wieare eS Ges oe ey oe Me ae ee dant 

Motor poolsales 22... . ee es 


Federal Property Resources Service 
Transfers of personal property to other federal agencies 
and donations (acquisitions cost)............. 
Personal property rehabilitation (replacement cost}... .. 
Strategic and critical materials in uncommitted inventory, 
end of year (market value)... 2.2 ..2..000040. 
Strategic and critical materials sales commitments 


National Archives and Records Service 

Records centers (number) ............---.0---. 
Inventory at year end (cubic feet) ...........0... 
Inquiries handled... 2... ee ee eee 


Automated Data and Telecommunications Service 

Federal Telecommunications Fund sales ........... 
Intercity“F'TS-calls. 9-2. yee eb eek ee eR aS 
Automated Data Processing Fund sales 


Federal Information Centers 
Number of inquiries 


Agencywide 
End of year employment, full-time permanent 
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1971): Actual) 


27/4, $00,000 
1638, 200,000 
4,110,000 
505,667 
6,/15 

11 /900,000 
$42,200,000 
$4/9,/00,000 


+ 1,491 000,000 


$70 /,000,000 

80 
$49 $886,000 
$327 083,000 


97 
563,132,000 
1,892 

12.9 

$51 ,U85,000 


$996,600,000 
$176,000,000 


$7,126,600,000 
$238, 300,000 


14 
10,528,172 
9,146,360 


$128,544,000 
$74,625,000 
$16,871,000 


2,080,000 


36,400 


1980 (Actual) 


228,900,000 
138,400,000 
90,500,000 
860,594 

5,317 
135,000,000 
$144,400,000 
$1 ,573,700,000 


$3,085,000,000 


$1,6-48,300,000 
86 
$817,828,000 
$398,201 ,000 


99 
985,400,000 
85,494 


15.3 
$198,300 000 


$816,400,000 
$885 690,000 


$14,853,797 ,000 
$51,252,000 


15 
14,082,428 
19,59] ,000 


$447,814,000 
$230,000,000 
$125,287,000 


7,600,000 


32,432 


1981 (.stimate) 


233 500,000 
138 300,000 

95 200,000 
882,000 

5,400 
250,000,000 
$19,500,000 
$71,744 200,000 


$2,372 000,000 


$1,411 ,000,000 
86 

$858 000,000 
$126,000,000 


YY 
98! ,400,000 
85,500 


16.3 
$240 221,000 


$1,212 ,000,000 
$1,03& ,400,000 


$14,43° 497,000 
$51 300,000 


iS 
1. 725,000 
2: 1,020,000 


$55,868,000 
$241,000,000 
$16,870,000 


5,000,000 


30,613 
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Sa Seed ie 3k 


Administrator 


Deputy Administrator 


Office of External Affairs 
Offices: 

Public Information 

Industry and Customer Rela- 
tians 

Consumer Atfairs 
Congressional and Intergavern- 
inental Relations 


Office of Acquisition Policy 


Directorates: 

Contract Clearance 
Management and Review 
Acquisition Policy 
Vederal Pracurement 
Regulations 

Office of Small and 


Disadvantaged Business 
Utilization 


Information Security 
Oversight 
Office of Ethics 


GSA Board of Contract 
Appeals 


Audit Reports Control 
Office 


Office of Inspector General 
Executive Statf 


Offices: 

Audits 
investigations 
Inspections 
Special Projects 


Sen! 
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Office of Plans, Programs, 
and Financial Management 


i 
i 
' 


f 


ce aeceall 


Staits: = 
Executive i. 
Program Courdination S 

Offices: call 
Planning an. Analy = iy 
Budget s 
Finance 


ts 


e ot et ee 1h ae oe 


Data System. 


Office of Human Resources 
aad Organization 


Offices: 
Civil Rights 
Security and ccunatiansl 
Safety an) Health 
Employee De velopment and 
training 
Organization ind Manavement 
Administrativ: Services 
Personnel 
Security and dccupationa: 
Health 


‘even Regions and 
jeadquarters Cities 


i 
H 
a 
4 


Nutional 

Capital 

Replon ol, Jashingtor 20. 
Region! .. 0... boston 

Region2 2.2.0, heew York 


Region 3 2... Philadelphia 


Repiond .. 0... edanta 
Resion 5 22... CNieaga 
Revion6 .. 0... b insas Ciry 
Resion 7 2.2, Poort Worth 
Region8 2.2.0... Conver 
Region9 . 2... Sin Erancises 
Region 10... ., Auburn 


# 
4 


Office of General Counsel 


Executive Staff 


Divisions: 


Claims and Litigation 
General Law 
Public Buildings 
Automated Data and Tele- 
communications 
‘Yransportation and Public 
Urilities ie 
Procurement =e 
Disposal = 


Public Buildings Service 


Staffs: 
international Projects i 
Special Programs 

Offices: 733 
Program Support : 
Contracts 
Buildings Management 
Design and Construction 
ederal Protective Service 

Management 

Space Management 


Federal Supply Service 


Staffs: eo 
Acquisition Planning 
Management 


Offices: 
Customer and Industry Rela- 
tions 
Contract Management ‘eg 
Contracts 
Property Management 
Programs and Requirements 
Supply 
Supply Policy 


Centers: 
National Furniture 
National Tools 


Federal Property Resources 
Service 


Staffs: 
Special Projects 
Program Support 
Offices: 
Stockpile Management 
Personal Property 
Real Property 
Stockpile Transactions 


Transportation and Public 
Utilities Service 


i xecutive Statf 


Offices: 
Motor Equipment 
Transporiation and Travel 

Manayement 
Public Utilities 
Transportation Audits 
Automotive Management 


ixecutive Stafi 

Offices: 
Intormation Resources 
Procurement 
Software Development 
Policy and Planning 
Systems Engineering and 

Operations 


National Archives and 
Records Service 


Staffs: 
Nationat Historical Public t- 
tions and Records Cor:- 
mission 
?rogram Support 


Offices: 
podera: Register 
National Archives 
tresidential Libraries 
Vaderal Records Centers 
wecords and Information 
Management 
Program Development 
Public Programs and Exhibits 


0100080023-9 


f 
¥ 


pede 


| Ws dol fi aya tbfalilesipels 
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Staff Offices 


Visitors to the 
Baltimore, Md., 
Federal Infor- 
mation Center 
browse through 
the many avail- 
able pamphlets; 
right, staff con- 
ference at office 
of a small, mi- 
nority-owned 
firm awarded a 
contract by GSA. 


Staff offices provide policy, oversight, 
personnel, budgeting, long-range plan- 
ning, information tracking, legal coun- 
sel, and other support to the six op- 
erating arms of GSA. In 1980 they had 
two special objectives: greater profes- 
sionalism and higher productivity 
among agency workers and managers. 


By year’s end, several milestones had 
been reached. Training was accel- 
erated, particularly in contracting. 
Computerized information tracking 
was expanded. An improved contract 
clearance process, with emphasis on 
accountability and integrity, was im- 
plemented. A customer relations staff 
was established and began resolving 
especially tangled problems for GSA 
clients. 


Finally, an evaluation of possible new 
management paths for the agency was 
obtained from the National Academy 
of Public Administration, a private, in- 
dependent organization. 


Professionalizing contracting 


All GSA contracts, from a few thou- 
sand dollars to multimillion dollar sys- 
tems acquisitions, now come under the 
skilled scrutiny of a warranted con- 
tracting officer and a clearance yroup. 
Both examination systems were shaped 
and nurtured by the Office of Acquisi- 
tion Policy, a staff group responsible 
for ensuring the most efficient procure- 
ment policies by the agency. 


The contracting officer warrant pro- 
gram selected, trained, examined, and 
warranted personnel. Only those quali- 
fied by education and experience were 
approved. At the year’s end, about 
700 were warranted with dollar ceil- 
ings on authority; about 300 had un- 
limited warrants. 


All major proposais are studied by the 
Systems Acquisition Review Council, 
manned by top GSA executives and 
specialists. It examines whether a pur- 
chase is necessary and if it will do the 
job required. It provides guidance to 
the Administrator in aiternatives. 


in 1980 the Council rejected . pro- 
posed $440-million acquisitio’ to up- 
grade the federal phone syster in 
Washington, W.C., on the grotinds that 
existing service was adequate. it turneu 
down a proposal for special open-space 
furniture because of high cos: and con 
flicting evidence on suitabilit.. It ap 
proved an innovative purchas of 
clectric typewriters chosen by per- 
formance test and a contract ‘or spe- 
cial cutrate tederal airfares or routes 
with heavy federal traffic. 


fackling problems on a broacer scale, 
Acquisition Policy worked w.:h pro- 
curement groups from other .igencics 
to replace individual agency r :gula- 
tions with a unified system ov Federal 
Acquisition Regulations (FA). Such 
a system would be easier to control, be 
more responsive to policy chunges, and 
help cut procurement overhe :d. It also 
could encourage competitive didding. 


A section of Acquisition Poli.-y, the 
Office of Smal] and Disadvan aged 
Business Utilization, joined c ther GSA 
staff offices in structuring bu siness 
conferences for women and minority 
entrepreneurs. It also helped 2nsurc 
contract opportunities for them. 


Professionalizing the workfo: ce 


Professional development courses for 
employees were offered chie'ly through 
the National Training Center of the 
Office of Human Resources ..nd Or- 
ganization. The chief subjects were 
contracting and contract adriinis- 
tration, space and buildings manage- 
ment, supply management, i \forma- 
tion management, and travel and 
transportation management. By the 
end of the year, the Center tad trained 
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4,600 nonsupervisory procurement 
and supply technicians, and 2,900 
specialists, 


To identify present and future needs 
for job skills and professional compe- 
tency, career boards were established 
for key agency occupational groups 
and began evaluations. 


Less formal training told every GSA 
employee about the agency’s new 

standards of conduct and how to re- 
solve questions of ethics on the job. 


Employees whose professional ad- 
vancement or fair job evaluation had 
been threatened by discrimination had 
recourse to the new Office of Civil 
Rights. Many old complaints were 
cleared up, and the average time for 
final agency decisions was reduced 
from 15 months to less than 30 days. 


On-the-job safety and health became 
the responsibility of a new, consoli- 
dated Office of Security and Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health. Its first goal 
was reduction of the agency’s $8.4 
million annual outlay resulting from 
employee injury and illness. 


Improving planning and its taols 


rhe Office of Plans, Programs, and Fi- 
nancial Management established an 
automated information system asa 
management tool. The system lists 
costs, activity rates, volume of busi- 
ness, and other data. Another group 
designed and initiated an integrated 
budgeting system for regions and head- 
quarters for tracking expenditures and 
funding. 


‘To make sure modern, flexible com- 
puters and programs support sophisti- 
cated budgeting, fund control, and 
planning, the Data Systems group ob- 
tains them. This year the group sur- 
veyed and analyzed GSA hardware and 
software and completed a plan of grad- 
ual replacement with advanced equip- 
ment and programs. 


Services to suppliers and clients 


As the agent in the supply chain from 
private businesses to federal clients, 
GSA maintained Business Service Cen- 
ters in [3 major cities. 


The Centers spread news of federal 
business opportunities to small and 
large firms and advised potential fed- 
eral suppliers on how to do business 
with the government. Last year 143,678 
individual counseling sessions were 
conducted in Centers, in smaller towns 
under the Center “Circuit Rider” pro- 
pram, and at meetings and seminars. 
Two hundred and thirteen seminars 
were held to explain federal business 
opportunities tor women and 2 for 
minority entreprencurs. 


The new Office of Customer Relations, 
with regional personnel plus a nucleus 
at GSA headquarters, became the ad- 
vocate for federal clients of all parts of 
the agency and exercised its authority 
to cut across administrative lines to re- 
solve problems and deliver aid. To im- 
prove the helpfulness of GSA em- 
ployees to customers, the new office 
developed a training program, incen- 
lives, and job performance criteria. 


Serving the Public 


The Consumer Information Center 
continued its role of putting the ex- 
pertise of federal agencies at con- 
sumers’ fingertips through the 
Consumer Information Catalog. Free 
und published quarterly. the Catalog 
lists more than 200 selected publica- 
Lions of consumer interest. This year, 
more than 25.6 million copies of pub- 
lications on automobiles, energy sav- 
ings, health, housing, recreation, child 
care, and employment were ordered. 


News of consumer publications was 
provided to the nation’s media twice 
weckly through ‘New for Consumers” 
releases and monthiy through ‘Federal 
Consumer Focus” radio- TV scripts. 


For answers to questions about federal 
programs or in finding the right federal 
office to help a citizen. GSA operates 
41 Federal Informat:on Centers in 
metropolitan areas with toll-free tele- 
phone access from 43 other cities. This 
year Iree tclephone access was extended 
statewide in Florida, lowa, Kansas, 
Missouri, and Nebrask.t. 


Center specialists answered more than 
7.6 million inquiries in person, by mail, 
or by telephone. Subiects included 
iaxes, available federal jabs, how to ob- 
tain passports, immigration and natu- 
alization regulations and contacts, 
Social Security programs, and Veterans 
Administration benetits 


Office of General Counsel 


GSA’s range of respec isibilities requires 
diversified legal servi es. Counsel attor- 
neys draft legislation proposed by GSA 
and advise on other t-rospective legisla- 
tion. They draft or review federal pro- 
curement regulations, assure that pro- 
curement documents conform to law 
and regulations, including smail busi- 
ness requirements, ard participate in 
utility contract negotiations for the 
best rates for federal! consumers. Other 
subjects range from | tigation to labor, 
contracts to civil rights, and adminis- 
trative law to proper’ y law and ‘orts. 
Counsel lawyers repr sent the avency 
in disputes before the GSA Board of 
Contract Appeals ant: assist the Depart: 
ment of Justice in cases involvingIGSA 


This year, the Office of General Counse 
revamped and updatid the Basic Laws 
and Authorities Hancbook for the 
agency and construct :d an extensive 
Handbook index to i »sist users. 


The office also prepa:ed GSA Order 
ADM 5080.4 establisiting new pro- 
cedures for settling c:aims and disputes 
about GSA contracts The new usage is 
consistent with the Contract Disputes 
Act of 1978, existing federal procure- 
ment regulations, anc GSA policy. The 
duties and responsibi'ities of contract- 
ing officers, counsel, ind management 
officials are defined; .nd ways are de- 
tailed for resolving disputes by mutual 
agreement and for disposing of claims 
fairly without unnec: ssary litigation. 


Other Counsel activities included: 

e {egal assistance in using the half-fare 
airline coupons GSA sought from pri- 
vate travelers in 197%. Through coupor: 
use, GSA saved over 31 million :n fec- 
eral travel funds in two months. 

e A successful suit, through the De- 
partment of Justice, »n behalt of GSA 
and other federal agencies to establish 
that the California saies tax on tederal 
leases of cars and other personal prop- 
erty was improper. California was 
ordered to refund taxes collected since 
the beginning of 197). 

e Representing the government as a 
consumer of telecommunications serv- 
ices in rate proceedings before the 
Federal Communications Commission 
and state utility com:nissions. Pro- 
posed telephone rate increases could 
jump the operating costs of federal 
agencies $200 million in 1981 
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Staff of the Office of Inspector Gen- 
eral, above, hold a midsummer case 


Board of Contract Appeals 


The prompt and just resojution of dis- 
putes over GSA, Treasury, and Educa- 
tion contracts and those of several 
other agencies and commissions is the 
primary purpose of GSA’s Board of 
Contract Appeals. The Board also hears 
suspension and debarment matters and 
appeals involving charges of violating 
the Ethics in Government Act. 


This year the Board completed a rear- 
ganization in response to the Contract 
Disputes Act of 1978. Board member- 
ship was increased to 11 judges with 
extensive backgrounds in government 
contract law plus an office of staff 
counsel and an administrative/technical 
services division. The result was a more 
truly independent Board, 


Office of Inspector General 


To ferret out fraud, abuse, or mis- 
management in GSA, the staff of the 
Office of Inspector General conducts 
investigations, audits, and inspections. 
During 1980, the Office issued 94 ad- 
ministrative subpoenas to individuals 
and firms that had done business with 
GSA and brought 72 indictments and 
informations. Sixty criminal convic- 
tions and guilty pleas, involving 22 
GSA employees and 33 firms, resulted, 
The Office recommended debarment of 
52 firms and individuals and suspension 
of another 52; 31 debarments and 43 
suspensions took place. 


This year, to strengthen its operations, 
the Office hired about 50 realty, con- 


conference; note the casual dress anc 
drawn blinds for keeping cool, 


tract, and quality assurance experts and 
engineers for work in targeted programs 
or the GSA regions, Other employees 
were trained in auditing specialties, 
such as leasing and surplus property 
disposal, and in analytical investigative 
methods, tracing computer crime, and 
legal procedures. A whistleblowers’ 
hotline received complaints about GSA 
management or services or suspected 
criminal activity. 


In-depth studies were begun of office 
space utilization by federal agencies 
(including vacant office space owned 
or leased by the federal government), 
the efficiency of contract management 
in buildings construction, the eauity of 
architect/engineer selection for term 
contracts, pricing and contro{ of multi- 
ple award contracts, equity of distribu- 
tion of GSA-controlled property do- 
donated through state personal property 
offices, consultant contracting, the 
GSA Penalty Guide for employee mis- 
conduct, and other programs. 


The space utilization study wili be 
completed early in 1981 and forwarded 
to Congress, at whose request :{ was 
made. Most of the other studies have 
been completed and recommendations 
made. The GSA Penalty Guide was re- 
written to tailor disciplinary action to 
the offense, 


Security oversight 


The Information Security Oversight 
Office monitors the classification, de- 
classification, and safeguarding of na- 
tional security information, It receives 
policy direction from the Natiorial Se- 
curity Counci and reports te the 
President. 


Chis year Security Oversight continu d 
its compliance inspections program «id 
began special studies on such subject. 
as systematic declassification, classif.a- 
tion guides, standardization of secus-ty 
forms, and how to appiy computer 
technology to information security, Fo 
educate federal officials, it held a tvo- 
day symposium on security and ind: 
vidual rights with speakers of natiotal 
stature. 


Presidential transition 


When a new president is elected, G-A 
has a unique responsibility under t’ ¢ 
Presidential Transition Act of 196° 
(Public Law 88-27 /), }t administer . 
and accounts for the funds Congres 
appropriates for an orderly preside n- 
tial transition and provides all nec: s- 
sary supplies, services, and facilitiv.. 
In 1980 Congress appropriated $2 
million for the use of an incoming 
president and $1 million for the use of 
the outgoing chief in the event th 
vaters decided on a change. 


By the close of the year, GSA hai: pro- 
vided a townhouse on Lafayette 
Square, near the White House, fo the 
use of President-clect Reagan; se: en 
floors of office space for transithin 
staff; furniture, telephones, copic +s, and 
other office equipment; and Jeit rhead 
inscribed ‘Office of the Presider 1- 
elect,” 

Arrangements were made to tra: sport 
25,000 cubic feet of President Carter’s 
official papers and files to Atlai ta, Ga., 


for storage until the creation of a presi- 
dential library. 


GSA repair crew spruces up te town- 
house at 716 Jackson Place, Washine- 
ton, D.C., near the White Ho: se, for 
President-elect Reagan. 
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The 
Federal 


Supply 
Service 


GSA’s Federal Supply Service (FSS) 
made significant changes in its procure- 
ment policies and practices the past 
year by adopting “‘best buy” procure- 
ment methods and helping bring fed- 
eral purchases into better alignment 
with executive agency needs and inven- 
tories. 


Taking aim at better buys 


Asa first step toward the government- 
wide policy objective of reducing the 
number and complexity of federal spe- 
cifications, FSS began housecleaning 
its own complex system, In the past, 
specifications for even a minor and 
common item, such as a screwdriver, 
could fill tens of pages. 


During fiscal year 1980, FSS switched 
589 of its detailed specifications to 
streamlined commercial item descrip- 
tions (CIDs), Not only was much future 
paperwork and overhead avoided, but 
competition on procurements rose 22 
percent to supply greater potential for 
savings and fairer distribution of busi- 
ness opportunities. 


At the FSS Re- 
search and de- 
velopment Lab- 
oratory, a chem- 
ist (left) applies 
paints to cement 
blocks before 
testing for 
weather resis- 
tance; technician 
(right) monitors 
continuous per- 
formance testing 
of electric type- 
writer brands and 
models. 


Simultaneously, top-dollar multipie 
award schedules were reviewed to 
identify where the greatest savings 
might be achieved by substituting com- 
petitive procurement. (Multiple award 
contracts are negotiated rather than bid 
and are made with several tirms con- 
currently on similar products.) Some 
of the schedules examined in 1930, 
and their approximate annual purchase 
volumes, were: copy machines, $200 
million; film, $73 million; typewriters, 
$50 million; light bulbs, $26 million; 
projectors and cameras, $23 milion; 
dictating equipment, $13 million; cal- 
culators, $10 million; microfilm readers, 
$7 million; and disinfectants, $4 
million, 


By year’s end, 23 schedules with ani 
annual traffic of $488 million had been 
analyzed. Thirteen, worth $85.4 
million, were cancelled and are being 
converted to competitive bidding. 
Another $113 million of procurement 
was transformed into 91 commercial 
item descriptions, Further, a test com- 
petitive procurement was conclided 
for electric typewriters. It took into 
account bid price plus operating and 
repair cost as calculated trom pertorm- 
ance tests conducted by F$S’s own 
testing laboratory. 


full-scale compctitive procureme its 
began for copier paper, an item r-- 
moved last year trom the multip| 
award system, and the first rounc 
resulted in contracts for $20 mill on 
and a savings of $2 million. Addi 
tionally, a definite-quantity proc ire- 
ment valued at $1.4 million resu!:ed in 
savings of $75,000. 


Other competitive procurements under- 
way by the close of 1980 and th: ir 
annual values were: typewriter 1 bbons, 
$6 million; smoke detectors, $1 

million; wastebaskets, $570,000 and 
desk trays, $150,000. 


Life-cycle costing techniques similar to 
those used for the electric typewriter 
purchase were applied to other fro- 
curements as well, Though not 2 new 
effort in FSS, life-cycle costing :. being 
applied increasingly and in 198C helped 
obtain “best buys” of air conditioners, 
washers, dryers, stoves, refrigera.ors 
and water heaters. 


For those items continuing on r-ulti- 
ple award schedules, FSS contra :ting 
officers reviewed mail-order anc 
discount-house prices when neg ‘tiating 
contracts to make sure Uncle Se was 
getting the besi possible buy. 


Further, an escape clause initiaty:d in 
late 1979 allowed a customer agency, 

if it found an item at a lower price than 
in the schedule because of a prc mo- 
tional or one-time inventory sali:, to 
buy the “‘retail’’ item and send _ pur- 
chase order copy to FSS for evi. luation. 
{n 1980, 211 special purchases were 
reported and 89 evaluated, Onl. 34 
were identical to schedule goods or 
services and at a lower price, ard for 
these the cost differentials mos:ly were 


ZN ae 
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These chairs were 
among the 
roomsful of Fed- 
eral furniture—all 
unaccounted 
for—discovered 
under the leaking 
roof of Washing- 
ton’s Pension 
Building. Furni- 
ture should have 
been re-used do- 
nated, or sold. 


small and due to special circumstances, 
such as price wars between suppliers. 


Putting some facts into federal 
procurement 


While methods of procurement were 
being reviewed and revised for many 
goods and services, procurement in one 
large category—furniture—came to a 
standstill. 


The GSA Administrator imposed a 
governmentwide moratorium on furni- 
ture buying in October 1979 which 
carried over to 1980. The action was 
taken pending an ail-agency inventory 
of furniture in storage and the establish- 
ment of strict controls on furniture 
buying, including a process of justify- 
ing orders. In February the Office of 
Management and Budget extended the 
freeze through the fiscal year. Depart- 
ments and agencies were required to 
prepare annual procurement plans. 


The new procedures are expected to 
overcome previous problems of poor 
inventories of repairable or easily re- 
habilitated furniture. Some groups were 
suspected of shuffling usable but older 
items to unrecorded storage and off 
their lists to justify orders of new, 
stylish furniture. 


Poor inspection of new furniture de- 
liveries at FSS warehouses and cus- 
tomer agencies meant that defective 
items escaped not only discovery and 
report but consequent correction at the 
manutacturer’s expense. 


Orders of “systems furniture” for use 
in large, undivided office space on the 
grounds of saving money were unsup- 
ported by proof of financial benefit. 


By the close of 1980, the GSA Admin- 
istrator and FSS management had 
taken the following steps toward some 
furniture procurement solutions: 

® Under Operation Clean Sweep, a 
task force was mobilized to locate and 
inventory furniture hoards. Investiga- 
tors found 49,000 pieces worth $50 
million in 149 facilities, mostly in the 
Washington, D.C., area. 

e The FSS unit responsible for ail as- 
pects of the furniture program, the 
National Furniture Center, began exam- 
ining proposed agency turniture ex- 
penditures tor fiscal 1981, The Center 
also began preparing commercial item 
descriptions for use in competitive bids. 
e And to help agencies make better 
use ot what they already have, the 
Center began developing furniture 
rehabilitation and repi!acement stand- 
ards, 

e Existing systems furniture ‘“demon- 
stration’ projects, which had already 
cost $25.5 million, came under rigor- 
ous evaluation to determine whether 
using systems furniture to save office 
space actually results in identifiable, 
substantial savings, 


Improving procurement support and 
supply distribution 


After FSS contracting officers achieve 
a ‘‘best buy,” other functional experts 
must make certain the government gets 
what it pays for, that orders are de- 
livered on time and to the correct place, 
that detects or damages are dealt with 
promptly, and that warehoused stock 
is kept to a minimum und handled ef- 
ficiently. Perhaps mos* important of 
all are better planning, coordination, 
and tracking of procurements, 


Coordination.—Throuwh a new svstem 
of commodity centers FSS began con- 
centrating in one plac. the expertise 
necessary to plan coor dinated procure- 
ments to meet the rea needs of cus- 
tomer agencies and to oversee the re- 
sults. Examples are th: National Tools 
Center, begun in June 1980, and the 
National Furniture Center begun the 
year before. In Septer:ber a third com- 
modity group—for acquisition of motor 
vehicies and related pr »ducts--was ap- 
proved and designated for transfer from 
FSS to the Transportation and Public 
Utilities Service. 


FSS also established an Office of 
Property Management. staffed by senior 
management specialists, to promote 
more cost-effective utilization of per- 
sonal property. Severa: interagency task 
forces have been set us to work wn spe- 
cific aspects of proper! y management 
such as furniture inver tories, 


Mutual supply and preperty manage- 
ment problems and otiectives of ted- 
eral agencies also will le addressed by 
the newly formed Fed«ral Supply 
Management Advisory Council chaired 
by the Administrator «t GSA. The 
Council includes repre.entatives of ex- 
ecutive agencies with curchases ot $1 
million or more a year Its goal is to 
further standardize an:' integrate supply 
and property managen:ent systems, 
procedures, and capab ities. 
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Fiscal years 


Quality contro!.—_To make certain it 
gets what it pays for, FSS has a two- 
pronged quality assurance program. 
Quality assurance specialists randomly 
sample and inspect items at manu- 
facturers’ plants; and manufacturers 
with proven quality control and in- 
spection systems may ship on their 
own certification with only occasional 
government inspection. The latter is 
known as the quality assured manu- 
facturer program. Innovations in the 
quality assurance program initiated in 
1980 included geographic rotation of 
inspectors on a five-year cycle, a train- 
ing and certification program plus 
tighter supervision for inspectors, and 
more stringent requirements for parti- 
cipation. 


Contract administration.—Traditionally, 
the quality assurance specialist's job 
also included contract administration, 


Value of selected types of 2,400 
supply delivery to FSS 
client agencies 

2,000 


Multiple award 
schedules 
el 


From depots 
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Millions of dollars 


Direct deliveries 
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such as following up on delinquent 
purchase orders, interpreting contract 
terms when necessary, and initiating 
action on contract termination. A 
more disciplined and specialized ap- 
proach was begun in 1980 when the 
administrative function was turned 
over to a separate official called an ad- 
ministrative contracting officer. This 
should result in faster response to con- 
tract problems and serve as a further 
step toward timely delivery of quality 
merchandise. 


Warehousing and delivery.—Continuing 
its nationwide consolidation program, 
FSS closed its supply distribution depot 
in Bayonne, N.J. At the same time, the 
facilities in Belle Mead, N.J., and 
Stockton, Calif., were modernized with 
carousel storage systems and improved 
conveyors, freeing needed floor space 
for bulk storage. FSS plans to reduce 
its 16 depots to 12 by 1987 with con- 
tinued modernization of those retained, 


1976 1977 
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i 
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This will include automation of rec civ- 
ing and locator files, better space t.tili- 
zation through rotary bins and high- 
rack systems, and automated work load 
projection and other routine mana3e- 
ment reports plus the potential for 
automated bin selection and bulk tor- 
age and retrieval. 


Retail distribution.—At the other nd 
of the distribution system, the FS» 
self-service stores continued to tigyten 
control over a reduced stock selec:ion, 
having eliminated the items most -ul- 
nerable to abuse or fraud or in ony 
minimal demand. A new automat: d 
system of recording shopping plat: 
numbers as they are used allows iuen- 
tification of unused plates for possible 
recall. Another automated system 
records Jost or stolen plates. GSA per- 
sonnel unconnected with the stor-’s 
now conduct stock inventories; anual 
store audits are planned; and FSS 
managers make frequent announ ed 
and unannounced store visits to cneck 
procedures and receipts and verif 
sales. 


Store sales at 69 locations in fisc.'| 
1980 were down to $43.4 millior com- 
pared with $60.8 million four ye irs 
earlier. 
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The 
Federal 


Property Resources 


Service 


Two buildings, 
formerly part of 
Goucher College, 
were conveyed to 
the City of Balti- 
more after years 
of federal use. 
One now houses 
the Mayor’s Of- 
fice of Manpower 
Resources, 


A small unit within GSA (about 1,000 
employees) but with large financial 
leverage, the Federal Property Re- 
sources Service (FPRS) continued to 
save millions of dollars for local and 
federal taxpayers and return substan- 
tial receipts to the U.S. Treasury. In 
1980 its redistribution of land, build- 
ings, and personal property (from bull- 
dozers to Secret Service dress uniforms) 
between federal agencies and from 
federal agencies to State and local gov- 
ernments and to eligible nonprofit 
groups saved taxpayers about $1.7 
billion. Sales of real and personal prop- 
erly not wanted by any government or 
nonprofit group returned $198.8 mil- 
lion to the U.S. Treasury. 


Obtaining maximum yield from 
federal lands 


As the government’s real estate agent, 
FPRS has the responsibility of turning 


A potential bidder ex- 
amines a car before an 
auction of motor vehi- 
cles managed by FPRS. 
For other pictures of 
the sale, turn the page. 
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idle federa! lands and buildings to 
profit and local benetit. [his may mean 
sale for commercial development, 
transfer between {ederal agencies, or 
donation tor public, health, or educa- 
tional use. 


Two outstanding sales were completed 
in 1980: the 573-acre Air Force Plant 
in Wichita, Kans., to the Bocing 
Wichita Co, for $44.7 million; and an 
850-acre parcel of former Navy land at 
Quonset Point to the Rhode Island 
Port Authority and Economic Devel- 
opment Corp. for $8.8 million. While 
the first was the highest value sale ever 
negotiated by GSA, it also provided 
1,500 extra jobs for the community 
as Boeing expanded local operations. 
lurther, Boeing estimates an invest- 
ment of $200 million, much of which 
will be spent focally, tor plant expan- 
sion and improvement in the next few 
years. The Quonsct Point sale is the 
cornerstone ol a plan to attract new 
industries and 6,000 to 10,U00 jobs to 
Rhode Island. 


Total real estate sales oy FPRS for 
fiscal year 1980 were $83.& million. 
For improved productivity trom semi- 


idle structures and arcas, | ?RS trans- 
ferred 4,736 acres and buildings worth 


$23.6 million from one feder :| agency 
to another. Further, it compi-ted 
more than 200 surveys of feceral hold 
ings to check agency utilization. 


Properties no longer needed vy any 
federal agency were made av.ilable to 
state and local governments «nd non- 
profit groups for parks, airports, wild- 
life refuges, and historic, hea:th, and 
education projects. The tota worth a! 
real estate conveyed at a discount wis 
$37 million. 


Parcels ranged, just for park: and 
recreation, in size and value ‘rom a 
fraction of an acre in Lake Michigan 
worth about $5,000 to abou! 680 
acres of the former Ramey Air Force 
Base in Puerto Rico worth $9.5 mil- 
lion. The latter already inclu Jed an 
18-hole golf course, a clubhe-use, a 
community center, a swimm ng pool, 
a gymnasium, a bowling alley, a skat- 
ing rink, and handball and tennis 
courts. It was donated to th. Puerto 
Rico Public Parks and Reerc ition Ad: 
ministration. The former, occupied by 
a lighthouse, went to the Michigan 
Department of Natural Reseurces, 


In the past 10 years, 829 pa: ks total- 
ing 93,044 acres and valued at more 
than $354 million have been donated. 
Every statc, plus Puerto Rici, the — 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and tne District 
of Columbia have reccived !.nd. 


Managing personal property 


Typewriters, computers, de-ks and 
chairs, helicopters, cars, and consti uc- 
tion equipment are just son-e of the 
personal property items used by fed- 
eral workers on the job. Like real prop- 
erty, personal property is c.cled by 
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Under a program managed by FPRS, 
a contract workman prepares a metal 
desk for electrostatic refinishing and 
later use by the U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service. 


Cost avoidance by personal 1,000 


property rehabilitation 


Replacement costs 


Rehabilitation 
payments 
RESET 


Millions of dollars 


PRS to other federal agencies when 
the original owner no lonver needs it 
and may be donated if federal re-use 
is impractical. liems neither recycled 
nor donated are sold to the public. 


In fiscal 1980, F PRS transferred goods 
originally worth $470 million from 
one tederal office to another ‘as is.” 


Simultaneously, the service managed 
programs for the overhaul, repair, or 
maintenance of 3.1 mithon pieces of 
personal property ranging from truck 
tires through oftice furniture. The 
furniture programs alone enabled the 
rehabilitation of 319,418 worn or de- 
fective pieces to office readiness and 
helped blunt the effect of the furniture 
purchase freeze. Most work on furni- 
ture and other items was performed 
under contract by small businesses, 
supplemented by workshops for the 
handicapped, minority businesses, and 
Federal Prison Industr:es, Inc. Con- 
ifact payments totaled $54 million. 


Ina related program, agencies re- 
ported the recovery of almost 2.6 mil- 
lion troy ounces of silver trom gov- 
ernment scrap tilm and tilm-developing 
chemicals. The value of the recovered 
silver was $54 million for the year. 


Donations of personai property that 
originally cost $340 million benefited 
small-town to big-time public and non- 
profit recipients in 1980 that might 
otherwise have had to rio without. A 
high school marching band in lowa 
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1977 


received gold-braided tiniforms once 
worn by the Secret Se: vice uniformed 
police at the White House. Several 
museums were given si:ace-age artifacts 
from NASA moon- and planet-exploring 
projects, Louisiana wa. the recipient 

of a backup power sysiem for the 

State Capitol. The Northampton, Mass., 
schoo! system acquirce a computer 

that helps deaf children learn to speak. 


Finally, personal property items that 
couldn’t practically be used by federal 
groups or eligible donees were sold to 
the highest public bidcer. For the third 
consecutive year, FPR sales receipts 
in 1980 set records. Anout $61 million 
was collected from over 1,000 public 
sales, and receipts wer. 65 per- 

cent greater than in 1°79. Sales over- 
head was kept to a mirimum, and 
every $1 spent by the .ales program 
returned $17 to government coffers. 
Of special note was thr auction ot 
3,200 Icase-expired cas, wagons, and 
vans from the federal fieet for $5.7 
million, or substantiall.» more than the 
residual value, 


A special sale: silver and history 


A two-stage sale, planned and managed 
by FPRS, dispersed the last uncircu- 
iated silver dollars held by the U.S, 
Treasury to the American public. The 
978,107 coins were minted in Carson 
City, Nev., between 1878 and 1893. 


| | i 
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Fiscal years 
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In the first stage the bulk of the coins 
(923,000) was offered at fixed prices 
of $45 to $65 per silver dollar. An 
order processing center was arranged in 
San Francisco, Calif. Later, 54,820 
numismatically more valuable coins 
were offered to the highest bidders by 
mail. 


When all bids and orders were in and 
filled or returned to the sender, sales 
revenue topped $62 million. This was 
the single most successful coin sale held 
by GSA, which in the 1970s sold 1.9 
million similar silver dollars. 


1980 


After vehicles are examined (see the 
first page of this section), cars and 
trucks are auctioned singly. A sales 
item is indicated by a marker held by a 
GSA employee (right), buyers hold 

up identity numbers to bid (left), and 
the auctioneer and his assistants note 
and record bids and winners. Vehicles 
may be worn or outmoded ones trom 
the federal fleet or have been federally 
confiscated. 


Operating the National Defense 
Stockpile 


FPRS buys, sells, and maintains critical 
and strategic materials for the National 
Defense Stockpile according to the 
policy decisions of the Federal Emer- 
gency Management Agency (FEMA). 
Fiscal year 1980 activities concen- 
trated on dispersing unneeded mater- 
ials. Sixteen commodities, in quanti- 
ties worth $49.2 million, were sold. 
Major disposals were in tungsten, in- 
dustrial diamonds, industrial diamond 
crushing bort, and vegetable tannins. 
The proceeds went to the National 
Defense Stockpile Transaction Fund 
for future acquisitions. No appropria- 
tion from the transaction fund was 
authorized to purchase commodities 
this year. 


CIA-RDP85-0098 


More disposals are planned for 1781 
from the stockpile’s 92 commod ties 
in holdings worth $14 billion. Cur- 
rently, 34 commodities are stored in 
quantities greater than necessar) while 
45 others are deficient in quantity. 


Better storage and packing of thi: pres- 
ent inventory were emphasized .ilso. 
Stocks at more than 100 locations 
across the country were inspected for 
good security (holdings in opiurs alone 
are worth $30 million), protection 
against deterioration for such goods as 
cordage fibers and thorium nitrate, and 
prevention of environmental! co:tami- 
nation. 


FPRS also sold surplus raw materials, 
such as mercury, for other fede: al 
agencies in 1980. Sales of gold ‘or the 
U.S. Treasury were worth $759 5 
million, 
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Efficiency of operation and energy 
conservation were the twin goals with 
which the Public Buildings Service 
(PBS) entered the 1980s. Managers 
adopted some fresh approaches to 
building planning, contracting, and 
construction, They also set new ob- 
jectives for energy use and instituted 
construction and retrofit programs to 
meet them. 


Planning for excellence 


In constructing the efficient building 
of the future, the first planning step 
will be carefully choosing specific ob- 
jectives. Together with budget, square 
footage, and other standard factors, 
architect/engineers will consider these 
objectives as the basis for design de- 
velopment. Once a building is com- 
plete, a postoccupancy evaluation will 
assess how well objectives were met 


and may suggest future design changes. 


To support its design and construction 
program, PBS began automating its 
storage, editing, and retrieval of con- 
struction specifications. In 1981 the 
new system will be fully operational 
with telecommunication links in all 
GSA regions except the National Cap- 
ital Region. 


At the budget development stage, 
PBS adopted a “‘capitalized income 
approach’”’ for all projects budgeted 
after October 1980. This means that 
investment budget is determined, in 


part, by a building's income-generating 
ability. Projects begun before October, 
including buildings in Springfield, Mass., 
and Savannah, Ga., will be used to test 


the approach. 


GSA building maintenance employees 
(left) clean the Treaty Room in the 


Old Executive Office Building adjacent 


to the White House; GSA staff (right) 
close blinds and draw drapes for sum- 
mer energy conservation. 


Contract and construction 
management 


The first step in the management of 
construction contracts is scr uLINy 
under the new PBS contract clearance 
system. Negotiated prime contracts of 
$250,000 or more and modifications 
lo contracts of $100,000 or more are 
reviewed before award. Ihe review 
checks conformance with laws revu- 
lations, and sound business practices 
and allows PBS to evaluate its own 
contracting procedures and the per- 
formance of its contracting officers. 
During fiscal 1980--the first full pro- 
gram year--207 contracts were exam- 
ined, ot which 41 were rciected. 


Contract clearance helped identity 
further training requirements for affi- 
cers. In 1980 about 1,100 received 
training in construction, lease, and 
service contracts; contract law and 
terminations; and contract negotiation, 


PBS in 1980 dropped its nine-year old 
construction management program. In 
it, a PBS manager oversaw all phases of 
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a building project from budget ng 
through contracting to final ins pec- 
tion. A project could require 1:) or 
more separate contracts. 


Most future construction awares will 
be the result of lump-sum, genera! 
construction bids. Projects that must 
be phased will be limited to fot-r 
stages: demolition, foundation super- 
structure, and linishes, 


Pioneering in energy savings 


As the federal landlord and the fourth 
largest federal energy consume, GSA 
knows that planning buildings «nd 
managing space for efficient en-rgy 
use is important. Its direct cost for 
utilities in fiscal 1980 was $171 million. 
A pioneer in energy conservatic.n and 
new technology for office builcings, 
PBS in the mid-seventies constr:icted 
demonstration buildings in Mar 
chester, N.H., and Saginaw, Mich. 
Manchester, analyzed in 1980, 1ses 30 


to 50 percent less energy than s ‘milar 
buildings in the same environm-nt. In 
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the past five years, 15 other buildings 
have been designed for energy effi- 
ciency and are completed or in con- 
struction. They will avoid more than 
$600,000 annually in energy costs. 


During 1980, PBS reduced energy al- 
jowances for construction to 25,000 
to 35,000 Btu’s (British thermal units) 
per square foot, depending upon the 
site, climate, and occupancy. For 
buildings begun between 1974 and 
1979, the target was 55,000 Btu’s. 


For existing federal buildings, planning 
began for installing 123 solar energy 
systems for heat and domestic hot 
water. They will be financed with a $4 
million grant from the Department of 
Energy and are expected to save 17 
million Btu’s per year. Retrofit engi- 
neering surveys were begun to iden- 
tify further energy-saving possibilities. 


New energy performance standards 
were developed by PBS for leased 
space. Prospective lessors were re- 
quired to provide energy-use data for 
evaluation for ail buildings under con- 
struction and for existing buildings of 
30,000 or more square feet. 


Together, these new strategies should 
substantially supplement the energy 
savings GSA already has made. Energy 
use in GSA-controlled buildings in 
fiscal 1979 was down to 45 trillion 
Btu’s from 61 trillion in 1973 despite 
expanded space. Average annual sav- 
ings equaled 2.8 million barrels of oil. 


Percentages of government-owned 


buildings in year ranges 


Percent 
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Construction outlook in 1981. If passed, it could mean a 
multibillion dollar program tor new 
construction and repai's and altera- 


tions over the next twe decades. 


In fiscal 1980, GSA received congres- 
sional approval of 62 prospectuses, 
valued at over $1.9 billion, to provide 
federal working space through new 
construction, lease construction, and 
leasing (approvals in 1979 were only 
$173 million). The bulk of the 1980 
approvals ($1.5 billion) was for leas- 
ing. 


Construction progress 


Buildings completed ir 1980 included 
the $85.8 million Social Security Ad- 
ministration offices in altimore, Md.; 
a $3.9 million federal office building 
in Carbonale, IIl., with solar collectors 


(Jnder proposed legislation, often 
called the “Moynihan Bill,”’ more 
construction would be undertaken by 
GSA to reduce leasing. GSA would 
borrow construction tunds trom the 
U.S. Treasury and repay with interest 
over 30 years. In the past GSA used a 
variety of financing methods, Federal 
space was also bought by ‘‘lease con- 
struction” when a contractor built to 
federal specifications with his own 
junds and leased the completed build- 
ing on a long-term contract. As a result 
of the latter, the annua! federal rent 
bill has climbed to $680 million. 


[he proposed legislation also would 
require long-range project planning. 
PBS annually would snow Congress its 
plans for construction and mainte- 
nance and its progress toward placing 
75 percent of all federal workers in 
government-owned space within 20 
years. 


Skylight of the Old Pest Office in 
Washington, D.C., as seen from the 
uppermost of nine stories of hallway 
arcades. Much of the titerior was re- 
stored in 1980. 


ihe “Moynihan Bill” was not ap- 
proved by the Congress in 1980, but it 
is expected to be back on the agenda 


1959- 1954- 1949- 1944. 1939- 1934. 1979- 1924. 1923 
9 73 68 63 58 53 48 43 38 3 28 or 


1974- 1969- 1964- 


Year construction compieted carher 
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and other energy-efficient features; 

the $70 million Social Security Ad- 
ministration computer center in Wood- 
lawn, Md.; the $51 million Richard B. 
Russell Federal Building and Court- 
house in Atlanta, Ga.; and the $24.7 
million Strom Thurmond Federal 
Building and Courthouse in Columbia, 
S.C. 


Design contracts were awarded for 
federal office buildings in San Jose, 
Calif., and Savannah, Ga., and for reno- 
vation of the U.S. Custom House on 
New York City’s Bowling Green. The 
design for a federal building in Miami, 


ia 
i 


Fla., was completed. A construction The beauty of the original design molding was severely decomposed, a 
contract was awarded and ground emerges as workmen piaster ceiling base of metal lath or mesh was at- 
broken for the new federal building and restore fine moldings of Wash- tached and new molding constructed 
and courthouse in Springfield, Mass., ington’s Old Post Office. Where the to match the old. 


and a lease-construction contract was 
awarded for a federal office building in 
Providence, R.I. 


Preserving our architectural heritage 


A contrasting construction and retro- 
fit program renovates and preserves 
old federal buildings of architectural 
note. Since such historic buildings are 
usually in central cities—sometimes 
decaying, often deserted at night—their 
rejuvenation adds a second benefit. 
The modern office space plus the shops 
and restaurants added under the Co- 
operative Use Act of 1976 are an 
economic stimulus both during and 
alter business hours. 
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GSA-controlled space, 
government-owned and 
leased 


Leased 


Millions of square feet 


Government- 
owned 


“t 1 1 1 
1975 1976 1977 1978 1979 1980 1981 
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Yoars 
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Major renovations in progress are the 
old post offices in Washington, D.C., 
and St. Louis, Mo., and the Custom 
House in New York City. A new 
project—restoration and renovation of 
the Pension Building in Washington, 
D.C., was approved by Congress this 
year. 


The most extensive renovation under- 
way is that of the Federal Triangle, a 
complex of federal buildings stretching 
over nine blocks and bordered by the 
Capital’s two most famous avenues, 
Pennsylvania and Constitution. The 
originally planned Triangle was never 
completed, and its most recent com- 
ponent—the Federal Trade Commission 
building—dates from 1937-38. 


In January PBS contracted for design 
of a master plan to complete the 
Triangle. By July the contractor had 
presented a half dozen concepts for 
biending office, retail/commercial, 
landscaped, and public space. A final 
plan is expected in the summer of 
1981, 


Protection, convenience, art—and fun 


[he security and protection of federal 
employees and visitors is the job of the 
Federal Protective Service of PBS. In 
1980 it instituted a crime awareness 
and prevention program based on a 
new mandatory, standardized, nation- 


emi "a Sis 


Interior views of the Fension Building 
in Washington, D.C., whose restora- 
tion was approved by Congress this 
vear. Columned central court (left) is 
surrounded by two floors of arcade 
walkways and two of dalconies open- 


wide reporting system. Now the Pro- 
tective Service can identify crime 
trends and patterns and alert workers 
for their self-protection 


The Protective Service provided se- 
curity al Cuban refugee processing cen- 
iersat Ft. Chaffee, Arx., “t. McCoy, 
Wis., FL. Indiantown Gan Pa., and 

i. Allen, Puerto Rico. The 650 offi- 
cers assigned were drawn trom all GSA 
regions, and many were members of 
the highly trained SORT ‘specialized 


operations response teams), 


ing onto office space. "he central hall 
is visible (above) throuzh the railing of 
the fourth floor balcory. Plastic sheet- 
ing and net under the - oof stops leaks 
and falling roofing. 


Another segment of P'3S oversaw ui 
large retrofit program ‘o make jedcral 
buildings more accessi le to the handi- 
capped by installing sc'f-opening 
doors, wheelchair ram.1s and curb 
crossings, lowered drinking fountains, 
and wheelchair-wide restroom doors 
and stulls. A third grot.p wrote and 
supervised the adoption of new tem: 
porary federal building accessibility 
standards. A final vers on will be 
issued in 1981 in harmony with the 
guidelines of the Arch::ectural and 
Transportation Barrier Compliance 
Board 


The handicapped not cnly use and 
work in federal buildin.ss, they are a 
major supplier of such conveniences as 
snack bar and cafeteria service and 
help kvep buildings cle in and in good 
repair inside and out. 


Federal Protective Offi:.ers remove 
demonstrators blockiny the Penta- 
gon’s mall entrance dui ing an anti- 
nuclear demo tp sipiyon 
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Maintenance and custodial services 
worth nearly $6 million were per- 
formed by the handicapped in 1980, 
and 11 new contracts for similar 
duties, worth more than $2 million, 
were awarded under the provisions of 
the Javits-Wagner-O’Day Act. To en- 
courage still more contracting with the 
handicapped, GSA published a guide to 
the Act and its opportunities and dis- 
tributed it to managers of workshops 
for the handicapped and to federal 
procurement agents. And to better 
manage existing operations, PBS began 
instituting an automated custodial 
Management system to record require- 
“ments and project workloads. 


_ Under the Randolph-Sheppard Act, 
PBS continued agreements with the 
blind for operation of over 500 snack 
bars in federal buildings. As a result of 
negotiations in 1980, 13 blind- 
operated cafeterias were added to the 
four already open. 


To complement the architecture of 
new or renovated federal buildings— 
and enliven the eyes of visitors and 
workers—18 new artworks were in- 
stalled in lobbies, courtyards, and 
public plazas under the continuing 
Art-in-Architecture program. All 
works were by contemporary Ameri- 
can artists. 


tarly in the year, 100 studies, ma- 
quettes, paintings, and drawings of 
Art-in-Architecture works, in the 


design and proposal stage, were trans- 
ferred trom GSA to the National 
Museum of American Art, formerly 
the National Collection o1 Fine Arts, 
part of the Smithsonian Institution in 
Washington, D.C. These small-scale 
preliminary renditions of and studies 
for finished art of monumental size 
were on exhibit at the National 
Museum throughout the summer and 
then went on tour across the country. 


in addition to permanent art, local 
temporary art exhibits plus cultural, 
recreational, and educational activities 
were accommodated in public por- 
tions of federal buildings and selected 
rooms and auditoriums under the 
‘Living Buildings’ program Since 
1979, when the program began, 
12,000 events have been hosted on 
federal property at little or no cost to 
local groups. This year, speciai ar- 
rangements were made to house trav- 
cling exhibits trom the Smithsonian 
in midsize and smaller cities where 
otherwise they would not have been 
accessible to the public. 


Professional federal employe. (upper 
left) uses new sink in a restreom retro 
fitted for handicapped work«rs and 
visitors; at the headquarters |. f the De 
partment oi justice, a worker exits 
through self-opening doors. *‘isitors 

to the National Museum of American 
art view early studies (below: for Mark 
Di Suvero’s Motu Viget, nov on the 
lawn of the Grand Rapids, Mich., fed- 
eral building and for (bottor’ ) William 
Goodman's Solirio at the feceral butld- 
ing in Las Cruces, N. Mex. 
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The 
Transportation 


and Public Utilities 


Service 


Pentagon em- 
ployees arrive ina 
van operated un- 
der the federal 
ridesharing pro- 
gram. Clerk (op- 
posite) of TPUS’ 
Transportation 
Audits Division 
examines charges 
on vouchers. 


Energy—paid for as fuel for cars or 
trucks, gas or electricity for public 
buildings, heavy freight haulage, or 
rail or air tickets—is a major federal 
expense each year. Since 1979, the 
Transportation and Public Utilities 
Service (TPUS) of GSA (formerly 
part of the Federal Supply Service of 
the same agency) has kept tight rein 
on energy costs by: 

e Setting and administering policies, 
such as centralized driver credit card 
control for the 440,000 cars, wagons, 
vans, and trucks of the federal fleet. 

e Operating the 90,000-vehicle Inter- 
agency Motor Pool in a fuel-efficient 
manner, 

e Auditing freight and transportation 
bills for mistakes and overcharges. 

e Negotiating and contracting for spe- 
cial discounts on air and rail fares and 
hotel/motel rates for federal travelers. 
e Purchasing utility services for fed- 
cral use at the lowest possible rates by 
negotiation of contracts and, when 
necessary, representing the U.S. Gov- 
ernment as a consumer in rate proceed- 
ings before regulatory agencies. 


his year a new IPUS section, the 
Office of Automotive Management, 
was transferred from the Federal Sup- 
ply Service. It will procure or set the 
rules for federal procurements of 
vehicles, accessories, and parts, Em- 
phasis will be on acquiring fuel- 
efficient, long-lasting vehicles at the 
best market time and price. 
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Savings at the pump 


The GSA Interagency Motor Pool— 
which operates shuttles and radio dis- 
patch cars and “rents” cars to federal 
travelers--built in savings at the pump 
when it bought 15,000 fuel-efficient 
vehicles in fiscal 1980. Of these, 7,900 
were compact and subcompact cars 
with ratings of 25 to 30 miles per gal- 
lon. Many were equipped with manual! 
transmissions for driving economy. 
Simultaneously, the pool sold many of 
its larger cars and wagons with big fuel 
appetites. 


To further reduce gasoline consump- 
tion, the pool set a goal of 10 percent 
use of gasohol instead of gasoline, and 
TPUS federal fleet managers encour- 
aged other federal agencies to push 
gasohol use in their vehicles, Ina 


Sunvisor sleeve is 
in use on ali GSA 
motor poo! vehi- 
cles and available 
to the fleets of 
other agencies, 


GSA-National Park Service =xperiment 
in the Curecanti National Recreation 
Area in Colorado, the Park service 
fueled all its vehicles, boats, and mai- 
tenance equipment with a gasohol 
mixture 25 percent alcohol instead of 
the usual 10 percent. A 25-ercent 
mixture of alcohol, if it pre ves practt- 
cal in use, could save 1.8 m-llion gal- 
lons of gasoline a year. If ail motor 
pooi vehicles used a 10-per: ent blend, 
725,000 gallons of gasoline could be 
saved yearly. 


Savings by drivers and ride:s 


To alert and train drivers, riotor pools 
posted signs reading ‘‘Check Tires~ 
Inflate to Maximum Pressu~e” on gas 
pumps and in maintenance shops. Sun- 
visor sleeves were printed with re- 
minders to obey speed limits, accele-ate 
smoothly, and anticipate traffic flow. 
Selected pool drivers began a special 
training program in vehicles equipped 
to show immediately the r: lation of 
fuel use to driving practice 


All federal employees wert the target 
of another TPUS conservation effort: 
the development and implumentaticn 
of a federal ridesharing pre-gram. 
Groundwork was laid in 1°:!80 with the 
appointment of a coordinator for cach 
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A federal traveler signs for his specially 
discounted ticket at a Washington, D.C., 


scheduled airline ticket office (SATO) 
operated by a commercial carrier. 


federal agency and a subcoordinator for 
each worksite. A publicity campaign 
encouraged maximum use of car pools, 
van pools, and public transportation. 


Agency coordinators will periodically 
report rider figures and publicity to 
TPUS during 1981, TPUS-run training 
sessions are scheduled for subcoordi- 
nators on the administration of ride- 
sharing and on van acquisition by 
ridesharers. The backbone of the work- 
shops will be the just-published TPUS 


manual, Ridesharing Management 
Handbook for Federal Employees. 


Cut-rate federal travel 


Whether they traveled by plane or train, 
many federal employees went at re- 
duced rates and stayed in discounted 
hotel rooms at their destinations, 
thanks to TPUS negotiating power. 


In February TPUS solicited bids from 
airlines for reduced air fares for federal 
travelers between 17 pairs of cities and 


received responsible offers from four 
carriers covering 11 city pairs, Six- 
month contracts were awarded in May 
for service beginning July 1. Savings 
for the contract period were $5.4 
million, 

A second solicitation for service be- 
tween 102 city pairs was issued in Sep- 
tember for the period January-June 
1981 and brought responsive offers 
from 10 carriers covering 47 city pairs. 
The resulting contracts, which pro- 
vided discounts up to 60 percent of 
regular coach fare, were expected to 
save another $12 million. 


June marked the completion of another 
money-saving travel plan—mandatory 
use of Amtrak metroliner coach serv- 
-ice by federal employees traveling 
between Washington and New York 
City. unless other transport proved less 
costly. The TPUS-negotiated 20-percent 
discount saved the U.S. Treasury some 
$1.8 million. 


TPUS also negotiated discounts of 15 
to 20 percent at 41 hotels and motels 
in the 13 southeastern cities most 
visited by federal travelers. This pilot 
program was so successful—with pro- 
jected savings of over $1 million in the 
first year—it will be expanded nation- 
wide. A TPUS-published federal travel 
directory for the southeast lists hotel/ 
motel locations and rates, airports and 
transportation to them, airline and car 
rental names and telephone numbers, 
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GSA motor pool ‘ 
radio dispatch 
cars receive peri- 
odic maintenance 
for top fuel effi- 
ciency under 
heavy use. 


and city maps. A national directory 
will be issued in 1981, 


Relocation entitlements 


For federal travel of a more permanent 
nature—relocating an employee and 
his or her family when it is in the gov- 
ernment’s interest to do so—TPUS is 
reviewing moving allowances to bring 
them more into line with those in in- 
dustry. Recommendations being co- 
ordinated with the offices of Personnel 
Management and Management and 
Budget could affect reimbursements 
for movers fees, hotel/motel or other 
temporary housing charges, and house 
hunting and house selling expenses. 


Audits yield paybacks 


Fiscal 1980 was the fifth year in which 
GSA audited governmentwide trans- 
portation charges. It received 3.6 mil- 
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lion transportation bills for nearly $1.6 
billion. Of these, 755,000 were audited, 
and over 61,000 overcharge notices 
were issued for a total of $12.25 mil- 
lion. TPUS also processed 5.961 claims 
against the government totaling nearly 
$3.7 million and allowed about $2.4 
million in payments. 


Better control of claims by and against 
the government should result trom an 
automated transportation accounts 
receivable and payable system imple- 
mented in 1980. 


Cost-effective utilities management 


TPUS avoided spending an estimated 
$5.6 million tax dollars in fiscal 1980 
by negotiating or approving 41 public 
utilities contracts, either for individual 
federal agencies or areawide. Among 
the 41 were contracts that resulted in: 


1977 
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© A $2.4-million, one-tinse saving tor 
the Department of Energy ’s Strategic 
Petroleum Reserve in Wes: Hackberry. 
La. 

e An annual savings of $3.9 million 
through an areawide 10-percent dis- 
count from a northern Virginia utility 
company tor large civilian installations. 
e A $345,400 annual reduction from 
a District of Columbia util ty for a 
GSA heating plant. 


TPUS estimates that an additiona! 
$100,000 was saved for each areawide 
agreement by the eliminat:on of paper- 
work and administrative procedures hy 
individual utilities users. 


TPUS saved more federal utility doliars 
by representing the governnent as a 
consumer before utility ratemaking and 
regulatory bodies (except for tele- 
communications). Testimony by TPUS 
personnel resulted in a 198) cost 
avoidance of $7.7 million. 


TPUS staff also testified in rate-dispute 
cases that resulted from auiliting util- 
ity bills. A 1980 example involved al- 
leged overcharges of $155,: 50 and is 
pending before the appropriate regula. 
tory commission. 


1978 1979 1980 
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The 


Automated Data 
and Telecommunications 


Services 


The Automated Data and Telecom- 
munications Service (ADTS)—with 
federal responsibilities for procuring 
and managing these functions and the 
necessary support equipment and soft- 
ware—restructured itself in 1980 for 
streamlined action. Procurement and 
support were centralized in the Office 
of Program Management; the technical 
aspects of planning and research were 
consolidated in the Office of Systems 
Engineering; and the Office of Gov- 
ernmentwide Management took over 
policy development and the nontech- 
nical aspects of planning, research 
sponsorship, and evaluation. 


To pass maximum benefit of its reor- 
ganization to its clients, ADTS simpli- 
fied procurement and management 
regulations. For example, it devised 

a short, optional version of agency re- 
quests to GSA for independent pur- 
chase that will be on trial! for a year. 
During this period, agencies also can 
competitively purchase equipment 
valued up to $500,000 (instead of the 
previous $300,000 limit) without GSA 
approval. 


More independence in agency purchases 
was backstopped by the agency liaison 
officer program, which assigned senior 
GSA analysts to help selected agencies 
evaluate technology and understand 
regulations. Assignments in 1980 in- 
cluded the Department of the Interior, 
the Air Force, and the Social Security 
Administration. 


A telephone spe- 
cialist in Atlanta, Ga., 
expedites services, ac- 
counting, and improve- 
ments to ADTS clients 
for the Federal Tele- 
communications Sys- 
tem (FTS). 


New responsibilities 


Before word processors and photo- 
composers reached their present com- 
puterized complexity, they were pro- 
cured through the Federal Supply 
Service of GSA. In mid-1979, responsi- 
bility was transferred to ADTS, which 
made its first. purchases in fiscal 1980. 
For word processing equipment alone, 
the ADTS cost avoidance was $15.9 
million. 


ADTS also began operating the Federal 
Procurement Data Center, formerly in 
the Department of Defense, for the 
Office of Federal Procurement Policy. 
The Center monitors federal spending 
by collecting quarterly data on pur- 
chases of less than $10,000 and on 
contracts exceeding $175,000. 


in May, ADTS formed the Office of 
Software Development and assigned it 
the task of reducing the almost $3 
million a year spent by federal agen- 
cies on software, Simultaneously, it 
should upgrade the services obtained 
for the dollars spent. Upgrading is 
urgent because federal software costs 
have more than doubled over the last 
seven years while the sophistication of 
the product has fallen far behind in- 
dustry standards and federal require- 
ments. 


The software office established three 
corrective approaches: 


e Improving existing software systems 
and spreading the use of those proved 
efficient. 

« Discovering and testing useful new 
software systems and converting them 
for federal programs. 

@ Developing new software programs 
that are efficient, easy to maintain, and 
adaptable to a variety of equipment. 
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In the Office of Software Development, 
the Federal Conversion Support Cen- 
ter offers federal clients software con- 
version planning and procurement 
services. The Federal Comp:ler Test- 
ing Center, another segmeni, helps 
computer firms selling to the govern- 
ment to meet the Federal Information 
Processing Standards. A third segment 
publishes the Federal Software Ex- 
change Catalog. 


Protecting data and equipment 


ADTS wrote new security regulations 
for all federal data processing and 
telecommunications centers, whether 
operated by GSA or another agency. 
They became effective in August and 
included procedures for protection of 
data from unauthorized disclosure, 
insuring adequate climate control for 
computers, correct placement of 
smoke detectors for fire satety, coun- 
termeasures in emergencies or natural 
disasters, the designation c! security 
officers, analyzing the risk at a particu- 
lar installation, and scheduling facilitv 
security audits and inspections. 


Data processing services 


As the federal data processing manager, 
ADTS contracts for such services as 
systems analysis and programming, 
data entry, computer output micro- 
filming, and equipment maintenance 
on behalf of other federal agencies. 
They used, ona reimbursable basis, 
$27 million worth in 1980, for a cost 
avoidance of nearly $4.3 million. 
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Remote computer services from private 
companies, a special category, were 
furnished through the teleprocessing 
services program. During fiscal 1980, 
the net value of services delivered was 
$85 million under multiple award 
schedule contracts with 47 firms and 
an estimated $100 million under basic 
agreements with 92 companies. Cost 
avoidance under the schedule contracts 
was calculated at $50 million annually. 
Major awards under the basic agree- 
ments included an $8.5 million con- 
tract to support Army recruitment and 
enlistment that is expected to save 
about $24 million, or 75 percent of 
what was previously paid for compar- 
able service over the life of the con- 
tract. 


Agencies with limited data processing 
requirements avoided costs through the 
ADTS sharing program. Sharing ex- 
changes at each GSA regional office 
matched one agency’s needs with 
another’s excess computer capacity— 
anywhere in the country. Since sharing 
began in 1972, some $1.73 billion in 
data processing costs have been 
avoided, including about $264 million 
in 1980 alone. 


ADTS also bought, through the Auto- 
mated Data Processing (ADP) Fund 
which it manages, about $1 million 
worth of equipment for leaseback to 
agencies. The purchases, because of 
special terms, meant a cost avoidance 
of $300,000. 


a 


In Atlanta in the 
FTS system, a tel- 
ephone operator 
(left) offers assist- 
ance; a COMCEN 
operator forwards 
a message (upper 
right); and a com- 
puter technician 
teleprocesses data. 


be, 


The Federal Telecommunications 
System 


Federal managers talk to each other 
and send data messages on the Federal 
Telecommunications System (FTS). 

It links every federal department, 
agency, board, and commission in the 
country, and in fiscal 1980 transmitted 
234 million long-distance calls at half 
the expense per commercial call. 


One cost-pairing factor was the com- 
petitive purchase of FTS equipment 
from private companies and its hookup 
to the government network. Pur- 
chases have included telphone in- 
struments, switching equipment, 
operator services, cabling, and mainte- 
nance. 


ADTS completed its first major com- 
petitive purchase of FTS transmission 
facilities from a tariff carrier (such as 
a local telephone company) in 1980 
for $5.1 million. It provided 192 
satellite circuits between Washington, 
0.C., and San Francisco, Calif., and 
an option for 120 more over 10 years. 
if the option were exercised, the total 
cost would be $24 million, or $15 
million less than for equal circuit 
quantity under the old agreement with 
a regulated utility. 


The Advanced Record system (ARS) 
of FTS enables federal .gencies to 
exchange data and written messages 
rapidly and economical!y through 
1,800 stations in the 5C€ States and 
Puerto Rico. Large federal facilities 
with heavy message flow may have 
exclusive use of an ARS station; 
smaller groups share at } ederal Com- 
munications Centers (COMCENSs). 
Located in all GSA regi:»nal head- 
quarters and 80 other c:ties, Centers 
offer message, facsimile. and data 
transmissions; telegram and interna- 
tional cablegram service : and secure 
traffic to military and c:vilian termi- 
nals. 


The Federal Secure Telephone System 
was adopted in 1980 to serve civilian 
agencies and succeeded the pilot Exec- 
utive Secure Voice Network. It is inter- 
operable with other secure voice svs- 
tems, such as those of the Department 
of Defense. 


Emphasis on energy conservation has 
multiplied federal use ot another FITS 
service- teleconferencing. Some 6,000 
teleconferences were hed in 1980 com- 
pared with 1,886 five ycars earlier. 
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Capability where it counts: emergency 


communications 


ADTS responded to 23 national dis- 
asters and emergencies in 1980 with 
voice and/or data lines and equipment 
as quickly as overnight. Communica- 
tion linkup started the flow of emer- 
gency workers and supplies to where 
they were needed and enabled the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency to direct actions effectively. 


The single largest effort of the year 
was in Washington after the Mt. Saint 
Helens eruption. Other major commu- 
nications support was for Cuban and 
Haitian refugee relocation centers and 
temporary camps near Miami and Key 
West, Fla., and at Ft. Chaffee, Ark., 
Ft. McCoy, Wis., and Ft. Indiantown 
Gap, Pa. At the refugee centers, tele- 
communications for transmitting data 
to and from offices of the U.S. Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service was 
of special importance. 


Cost avoidance through 
FTS intercity service 


Millions of dollars 
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Emergency--and secure -telecommu- 
nications received technical aid through 
the Electronic Service Centers in the 


rel 
FEMA photo 
FEMA emergency operator coordi- 
nates information on damage and vic- 
tims after Hurricane Allen in Texas 
using special voice access lines and 
electronics supplied by ADTS 


National Capital Region and ‘egions 6 
and 9, Center planners, enginvers, and 
technicians designed and assembled, 
installed, and maintained new com- 
munications facilities. At 21 tield of- 
fices, technicians ran parts depots and 
offered quick troubleshooting and 
repair service. They also maintained 
systems and equipment, distributed 
new hardware, and trained personne! 
in operation and routine maintenance. 


Management information systems 


ADTS continued its management in- 
formation systems on automated data 
equipment held by federal agencies 
and that equipment’s use. Inventory 
was by location, purchase price, man- 
ufacturer, system, central processing 
unit, and peripheral equipment. At 
the end of fiscal year 1980, the total 
was 15,142 computers and 22,683 
pieces of peripheral equipmert valued 
at about $5.6 billion. Federal agencies 
and the public were provided ‘vith 698 
system information retrievals. Data 
were also published in two anr:ual vol- 
umes, Automatic Data Processing 
Equipment Inventory and Auiomatic 
Data Processing Activities Sun:mary, 


A second inventory listed circ:its and 
equipment used for data, record, and 
facsimile communications. At the 
year’s end, the count was 1,919 tele- 
communications systems with 35,087 
circuits and 49,765 pieces of ¢ quip- 
ment. During 1980, 300 retrievals 
were provided. 
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The 


National Archives 


and Records 
Service 


The National Archives and Records 
Service (NARS) charted a new course 
during the year. Under the direction 
of a new Archivist of the United 
States, it reorganized its administra- 
tion to cope better with growing 
holdings, increased demand from 
users, the preservation of archival 
materials, and the challenge of new 
technologies. All these changes were 
instituted to improve the care and 
the availability of the valuable rec- 
ords of the United States. 


Under the reorganization, an office 
of program development was estab- 
lished to study and improve basic 
archive processes such as appraisal, 
arrangement, description, and pres- 
ervation. The office will assess current 
and potential applications of modern 
technology to NARS records storage, 
preservation, and information re- 
trieval. 


Planning for preservation 
and protection 


Preservation planning will be supported 
by the new Archives Advisory Com- 
mittee on Preservation. The 18 mem- 
bers are experts on the safekeeping 

and restoration of paper, magnetic 
tape, film, and other materials. 


Materials preservation will be further 
aided by a preservation officer to 
coordinate policies and serve as liaison 
between NARS and professional orga- 
nizations. 


Citizens follow trans- 
cripts of Nixon White 
House tapes while lis- 
tening at the National 
Archives in Washington, 
D.C. By the year end, 
13,000 persons had 
heard portions of the 
12% hours of tapes 
made public. 


A major preservation challenge emerged 


from a survey of the nation’s oldest 
paper records--those prior to 1821. 
NARS found some 15,000 cubic feet 
of pre-1821 records scattered through 
60 record groups in eight record re- 
positories. All are considered intrinsi- 
cally valuable due to age, rarity, and 
association with the nation’s birth. 
Preservation and/or restoration cost 
would be roughly $17 million. 


A Paper Preservation Task Force com- 
pleted the first in a series of studies to 
establish priorities for preservation of 
NARS holdings. 


To bolster protection of its valuable 
holdings, NARS appointed a security 
and safety officer. Job responsibilities 
range from checking the efficiency of 
fire and intrusion alarm systems 
through accountability for records 
and the control of keys to restricted 
areas for particularly valuable docu- 
ments. 


Microfilm: touchstone to document 
access, storage control 


Preserving paper documents in com- 
pact form on microfilm reached a 

new high with some 2.3 million images 
processed in fiscal year 1980 at a cost 
of $590,000. 


Because of the copying program, 
many records will be more widely 
available for reference. Further, pre- 
served original documents will be 
spared excessive handling and deteri- 
oration. As a bonus, expensive storage 
space will be emptied when micro- 
film copies replace bulky original 
documents of no innate value. 


Lower reference costs may result as 
well as wider records availability. 
Multiple copies of microfilm can be 
made conveniently and widely dis- 
persed and then quickly and cheaply 
retrieved for researchers. This vear, 


Technician and modern micre film 
camera reproduce an early patent 
drawing for copying and distribution. 


interlibrary loans of microfiln: — 
previously made in the 11 regional 
archives maintained by NARS around 
the country-~ were consolidated in 
the branch at Fort Worth, Texas. 
Central loan of copies cut cosis and 
is expected to cut customer wuiting 
time. Each ot the other regional 
archives branches kept one copy ot 
the basic microfilm file for us» by 
on-site researchers. 


One mijor audiovisual copyins project, 
a two-year program to transte: 6.4 
million feet of chemically unsiable 
nitrate motion pictures onto s.ifety 
film, was completed during th: year 
and another begun. The secor.1 was 
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a similar transfer for 2.2 million 
frames of the earliest U.S, aerial 
survey. It was taken from 1934 
through 1942 for crop estimates and 
agricultural planning and included 

85 percent of the American landscape. 
The conversion, at same size, will be 
useful to geologists, geographers, 
archacologists, historians, and land- 
use planners. 


Enhancing archival collections 


Many valuable records were acces- 
sioned by NARS during the year, 
including the records of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Three Mile 
Island. This probe of the malfunction 
of the Pennsylvania nuclear-fueled 
power plant and its impact on the 
locality was immediatcly in demand 
after being received. Rescarchers in- 
cluded former commission staff mem- 
bers, regulatory agencies, the counsel 
for the power utility that runs the 
plant, journalists, and foreign govern- 
ments. 


Ten thousand photographs from 
another presidential commission, this 
one on the coal industry, were added 
to the audiovisual archives. The photos 


were taken to document improvements 


in the coal mining industry and in 
miners’ living conditions. 


A third major accession was the col- 
lection of records of the Ervin Com- 
mittee’s Senate investigation of 
Watergate. 


NARS records storage, 
administrative and historical 


Administrative 
records 


Historical records 
SRR eee 


Millions of cubic feet 


Broadening collection accessibility 


Public use of the collections of the 
National Archives continued to in- 
crease in 1980 with 2.8 million refer- 
ence requests being serviced in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and 11 regional archives. 
Requests were made by letter, tele- 
phone, and visit. There were 200,000 
research visits to the main building, 
49,800 to the regions. 


Visitor attendance at the main build- 
ing’s Exhibition Hall was up 190,000 
to 870,000, partly because of a major 
exhibition of photography called 

“The American Image ” These pictures 
documenting America’s past were 
culled from NARS collections. At- 
tendance was swelled, too, by smaller 
displays such as ‘‘The All-American 
Sport: Baseball as Business,” “An 
Afro-American Album,” and “Stars 
and Gripes Forever,” an amusing docu- 
mentary on the federa' bureaucracy. 
Plans are being formulated to send 
“The American Image” on a two-year 
national tour. 


Reaching out with publications 


Books published by the Archives made 
collections more widely known and 
used. This year the United States and 
the Soviet Union jointly issued the 
first major collection of documents 

on the early history of the relations 
between America and Russia. The 
period covers 1765-1815. included 

are such items as correspondence 


1975 1976 


Viscal ye 
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between Thomas Jefferson and the 
Csar Alexander | and u letter from 
Catherine the Great o° Russia to 
George HI declining t. lend him 
troops for use against ‘he American 
colonies, 


Other publications wei ec a conlerence 
volume on the history of American 
women, volumes four :nd five of the 
Guide-Index to Militar’ Operations of 
the Civil War, and a 2&-page booklet 
reproducing the drawitigs of black 
artist Charles Alston. 


A NARS affiliate, the National H:s- 
torical Publications an.' Records 
Commission, made gra its totaling 

$4 million in 1980 to «ssist public 
and private institutions in preserving, 
arranging, describing, and publishing 
documents important 19 the studv of 
U.S. history. All were matching or 
cost sharing. 


Preserving and presenting presidential 
collections 


Presidential library accessions in fiscal 
1980 included some 1.:; million manu- 
script pages, 12,000 sti!l photographs, 
143,000 feet of motior pictures, and 
3,100 objects. This brought the hold- 
ings of the six operatin: presidential 
libraries, the soon-to-open Ford Li- 
brary and Ford Museur:, and the 
Nixon presidential materials project 
to over 170 million pages, 1.7 million 
photographs, 11 millior feet of film, 
and 150,000 objects. 


1978 


197° 1980 
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Bolstered by the new John F, Kennedy 
Library, attendance at the library mu- 
seums totaled 1.7 million for 1980. 
The Kennedy Library drew more than 
600,000 visitors and researchers in its 
first full year of operation. The 10- 
year total for the system now stands 
at 14 million people. The libraries 
furnished 216,000 items upon request 
by researchers, responded to 16,000 
written and 38,000 oral inquiries, fur- 
nished 539,000 reproductions of docu- 
ments, and received 7,066 visits by 
scholars. 


Coping with paper pileup 


As more federal agencies realized how 
much money could be saved by having 
NARS microfilm their records, the 
copying program grew to 18 million 
images in 1980 at the 15 Federal 
Records Centers. The savings came 
after the information was captured 
on film, when many of the original 
bulky documents (such as computer 
printouts of highway safety statistics 
from the Department of Transporta- 
tion) were discarded. Two large proj- 
ects, paid for by Germany and Japan, 
involved duplicating records captured 
by the United States during World 
War II. 


Although Center microfilming had 
the highest volume yet in 1980, even 
greater output is expected in 1981. 


Meanwhile, almost 1.4 million cubic 
feet of documents were transferred 
from other file rooms to the Federal 
Records Centers for federal storage, 
Only half as much was eliminated. 
Many documents that would normally 
have been discarded were kept as pos- 
sible evidence in federal legal disputes 
so that Center holdings swelled to a 
record 14.3 million cubic feet. 
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Since many of the records stored are 
active ones, staff were kept busy re- 
sponding to 18 million Internal Rey- 
enue Service requests for reference 
service compared to the previous year’s 
total of 16 million. Genera! reference 
requests (for old census records, prop- 
erty plats, and military rolls, for ex- 
ample) fell slightly to 4.7 million. 


Taming governmentese for print 


The federal regulations, determina- 
tions, and procedures published in the 
Federal Register each day and the 
yearly Code of Federal Regulations 
may affect large or small businesses, 
consumer groups, or the general public. 
Often, though, the wording and termi- 
nology make regulations hard for citi- 
zens--and even government executives— 
to find and understand, 


To help Register users find regulations 
affecting them, the Register staff wrote 
the Federal Register Thesaurus of 
Terms, and all regulation-writing 
groups must now identify major topics 
and categories using the standard vo- 
cabulary defined in the Terms. Not 
only will readers find Register and 
Code indexes easier to use, but com- 
puter-assisted editing, publishing, and 
text-retrieval systems will be easier to 
apply to Register operations. 


To improve the quality of the more 
than half million pages of directives 
that federal officials send each other 
annually, the NARS Office of Records 
and Information Management pub- 
lished a Directives Management Seff- 
Inspection Guide. A planned compan- 
ion volume, Forms Analysis and 
Design, should aid efficient data col- 
lection. 


Automating the federal info: mation 
flow 


Another project of the Office of Rec- 
ords and Information Management is 
automating the use of data g.ithered 
by forms, once workable standard 
terms and units are chosen, 1 he proj- 
ect is a joint one with the U.s. Depart- 
ment of Labor and, if it is suxcessful, 
may lighten the burden of data solici- 
tation from the public by eliminating 
duplication. 


In a pioneering study, NARS surveyed 
45 already existing government auto- 
mation systems to determine the im- 
pact of records and information tech- 
nology on productivity. The systems 
included word processing (electronic 
typewriting), data processing and 
transmission, electronic mail, and in- 
formation storage and retrievi!. Next, 
NARS set up a “clearinghousc” to 
share study results with other federal 
agencies. Then it selected several of 
the systems for an in-depth study. 
Rationale, cost, and performance will 
be identified and such elemenis as 
design, installation, and produxtivity 
will be assessed. At the end of the 
two-year project, guidelines or the 
cost-effectiveness of automatic-n will 
be issued and widely dissemin; ted, 


Records center researcher examines 
log and account books to separate val- 
uable from disposable items. 
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The Regions 
and their 
Operations 


The policies and priorities established 
at headquarters become realities in 
the agency’s 11 regions. In 1980 pro- 
grams were carried out with more 
autonomy than ever before during the 
first full calendar year of regional re- 
sponsibility and accountability for all 
operational matters. 


Authority to implement programs now 
flows directly from the GSA adminis- 
trator to the regional administrators, 
freeing the national staff for long- 
range planning and program develop- 
ment, Regional administrators prepare 
their own budgets and operating plans 
and, consequently, are accountable 

for expenditures and for the quality of 
service to GSA customers, 


As purveyors of services, the 11 regions 
have many common denominators. 
They all construct, maintain, and pro- 
tect public buildings; they supervise 
the re-use of excess and surplus federal 
property by transfer, donation, and 
sale; they operate sharing exchanges 
to match agencies’ data processing 
needs with available computers; and 
they provide for federal travel and 
transporation. 


A ATE IO mH 


Certain regions have special functions. 
Region 2 processes all procurements 
of paper products and office suppties 
and bought 183 million envelopes for 
the Census Bureau this year. Region 7 
did the preliminary planning and spec- 
ifications by which 45,000 iterns of 
office furniture and supplies were 
packed into 409 Census office kits by 
GSA distribution points around the 
country. Region 10 packages and 
ships all the plywood purchased bv 
GSA, while Regior 5 does the same 
for packaging materials. Region 6 
stores all civilian personnel records 
and military personnel and medical 
files. 


Part of each region’s mission is shaped 
by its unique geography and climate. 
For example, northeastern and mid- 
western Regions 1 and 5 continued to 
monitor the energy efficiency of their 
solar and environmental demonstration 
buildings, while regions on the Gulf 
Coast once again responded to hurri- 
cane emergencies. 


"TT a ek Rae aa: eR NR es 


One priority knew no regional :ound- 
aries in 1980: across-the-board energy 
conservation. New buildings, like the 
terraset, or partly earth-coverea, addi- 
tion to the Anchorage, Alaska, ‘2deral 
building, were designed and buil: for 
fuel efficiency; old ones—123 around 
the country—were examined for fitting 
with solar collectors under a $4 ‘nillion 
Department of Energy grant. At one 
building in a mountainous area, :e€ 
cooling system was shut off and ut 

the windows opened for a 25-pesent 
reduction from the previous year's 
electricity consumption. 


Conservation extended to vehicle: as 
well as buildings. Motor pools obtained 
additional fuel-efficient vehicles and 
many cut down on the number of 
miles driven, (One region reportec 4.6 
million fewer miles driven.) Some 5e- 
gan fueling with gasohol, and all will 
follow suit in 1981. Drivers startec 
training for efficient driving habits. 
and car- and van-pooling was encour- 
aged nationwide through the feder.:! 
facilities ridesharing program. 


These and many more special achieve- 
ments of the GSA regions during 1°80 
are outlined on the following pages 
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National Capital Region 


District of Columbia and 
nearby Maryland and 
Virginia 


Located at the hub of federal activity, 
the National Capital Region (NCR) 
supervises more space than any other 


GSA region—151 federally owned To save gasoline, the Washington motor The regional staff of FPRS spent. $10 
buildings and 29.3 million square feet — pool increased the efficiency of its fleet million to rehabilita:e personal prop- 
of leased space costing $13.5 million almost 50 percent in the past three erty items, largely furniture and office 


per month. It also has the biggest single years. By acquiring fuel efficient vehicles machines, that woul! have cost $160 
interagency motor pool at nearly 2,600 and training for energy-saving driving, million to replace. Another $61.2 mil- 
vehicles, miles per gallon climbed from about lion worth of proper:y no longer 

8% to 12% for autos, trucks, and vans. _ needed by some federal agencies was 
Some 1,200 pool drivers went to energy _ transferred to others. and some $50.4 
conservation awareness courses. million in surplus pre perty was donatec: 
to state and local nonprofit public 
health, safety, and educational institu- 
tions. Surplus property offered for pub 
lic sale returned $5.2 million to the 


One of its highest priorities in 1980 was 
energy conservation in buildings opera- 

tion and vehicle use. 

io encourage employces to conserve 

gasoline off the job, regional staff are 
Two multifuel boilers were installed in developing a computerized vanpool 


Energy improvements and savings 


Washington’s central heating plant, directory, or matching service, as part U.S. Treasury 

serving more than a hundred federal of the federal facilities ridesharing pro- ss ; 

buildings. They primarily burn pulver- — gram. An individual Washington com- Regional ADTS projects implemented 
ized coal, which is readily available in muter could save up to $800a yearby in 1980 are expected to avoid costs of 
this country, instead of scarce and ex- joining a car- or vanpool almost $4 million over the next five 
pensive heating oil. A mix of coal and Avoiding unneeded expenses years. Minicomputers installed for the 
pelletized refuse also is being investi- U.S. Customs Service. could shave 
gated as fuel, NCR sought dollar savines in 1980 as $900.000 from Customs communica- 
oe : ; well as energy savings, More efficient tions network costs. /. more secure 

To emphasize the role of employeesin 0 of personal property and data facsimile transmissior facility will save 
entra aug federal fuel bills, the feejon processing avoided much needless ex- the Department of Energy more than 
dispatched energy “police” to tour penditure. $200,000 in its worklife by transmit. 


federal buildings after hours, turn off 
lights and machines, and draw drapes 
and blinds. They also “ticketed” of- 
fenders, Repeated carelessness was re- 
ported to high-level supervisors. 


ting more images in less time while 
requiring fewer opera: ors. 


GSA buildings Ss 
maintenance crew ies 
conducts routine PR, Miler “a sy A om: 

check of the 32- oy = he Aa : 
panel solar col- =A — Bets : 
lector atop the 
West Wing of the 
White House 
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Completing the Federal Triangle 


The biggest federal architectural proj- 
ect in the country is in the heart of 
Washington, D.C., on a 70-acre site 


known as the Federal Triangle. It would 


complete the Triangle, originally de- 
signed in the late twenties, Develop- 
ment was halted in the late thirties by 
the Depression and the prospect of war 
in Europe. The original Triangle was 
designed to pull together scattered ele- 
ments of the federal government into 

a harmonious complex of new build- 
ings in the then-popular classical re- 
vival style. 


GSA is now considering six proposed 
master plans for completing the Tri- 
angle. In all, a restored Old Post Office 
will be an integral part. lronically, it 
was Slated for demolition by the Tri- 
angle’s original planners, who con- 


sidered its Richardson romanesque styl- 


ing and stately clocktower out of char- 
acter with their classical theme. 


Restoration began in 1978. Under a 
repaired skylight and a new slate roof, 
this year the interior partitioning was 
rehabilitated or removed, modern 
heating and cooling systems installed, 
and elegant moldings and other in- 
terior furbishings restored. When fully 
rehabilitated, the Old Post Office will 
house federal tenants, and space on 
lower floors will be leased to restau- 
rants and shops to enliven the federal 
enclave at nights and on weekends as 
well as during the workday. 


Concern for health, safety 


With mounting concern over the 
possibie health and environmental 
hazards posed by the polychlorinated 
biphenyls (PCBs) used as trans- 
former coolants, NCR developed a 
program to safeguard GSA employees 
who maintain transformers. The ¢ro- 
gram includes physical examinations, 
additional protective clothing, and cx- 
tensive training in work procedures 
and in the hazards of handling dan- 
gerous chemicals. 


To upgrade security in federal buiid- 
ings, the regional! Federal Protective 
Service of PBS initiated a coros of 
detectives, During the year they made 
48 arrests and recovered $60,000 
worth of stolen federal government 
property. 


At NCRs giant West Heating Piant (left 
to right): technicians check control 
panel and adjust a valve controlling 
steam flow; pipes carry steam ‘0 fed- 
eral buildings; and in a tunnel :eading 
steam pipes from plant, foreman in- 
spects progress in insulating pipes for 
energy conservation. 


NCR Business Service Center st.:ff 
counsels small and minority firias on 
federal contract opportunities. 


A slant toward small business 


The region's Business Service Cen:er 
monitored over 1,400 bid openinus 
and counseled over 30,000 small, mi- 
nority, and women-owned businesses 
in 1980 on federal contracting oppor- 
tunities. 

Through the GSA procurement pr=f- 
erence program, the NCR awardec 
nearly $150 million worth of business 
to small, disadvantaged, and women- 
owned firms during 1980. 
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Region One 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Located in the energy-deficient North- 
cast, Region 1 this year cut energy 
consumption in its 24 largest build- 
ings by 6.5 percent and by 39 percent 
compared to the base year 1973. 


Building and testing for energy 
savings 


The Norris Cotton Federal Building in 
Manchester, N.H., is a major contrib- 
utor to this record. Completed in 
1976, it was the first federal energy 
demonstration project—a specially 
designed and constructed building 
incorporating special insulation, Ppas- 
sive and active solar heating, and other 
sophisticated energy-saving approaches. 
A computerized network of 900 sen- 
sors tested the new approaches and 
measured that energy-efficient design is 
feasible and cost-effective. In 1980, 
the sensor net showed that the building 
exceeded by only 3 percent its design 
cnergy-consumption goal of 55,000 
British thermal units (Btu’s) per square 
foot per year in a climate where the 
low-average consumption for office 
buildings is 200,000 Btu’s. 


Though most federal buildings hold 
offices, industrial structures also are 
candidates for energy savings. Region 1 
PBS architect/engineers began to plan 
a hybrid solar system for an Internal 
Revenue Service records center—a 
warehouse with limited office space. 
The project is funded by the Depart- 
ment of Energy and will add a trans- 
lucent passive solar wall adjacent to an 
existing masonry wall, which will act 
as a heat collector. Fans will move 
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warm air from the masonry wall to 
the office space and help cut the use 
of electric heaters. 


A small building already under con- 
struction, the U.S. Border Station at 
Kent, Me., includes a solar collector 
that will provide much of the hot 
water needed for washrooms and 
cleaning. Completion is expected early 
in 1981, 


In October, ground was broken for the 
Springfield, Mass., federal building, 
which will house offices for congres- 
sional staff, the Social Security Ad- 
ministration, the Veterans Adminis- 
tration, the Justice and Defense 
departments, the Internal Revenue 
Service, and the U.S. District Court. 
Completion of the building, designed 
for energy efficiency, .s expected in 
1982. 


Energy conservation also means adapt- 
ing existing structures, such as the 
Hartford, Conn., post office, to 
modern efficiency and uses. Con- 
structed in 1933, the building had 

an open postal workroom (nearly 
37,000 square feet) no longer needed 
for manual mail sorting. During reno- 
vation completed this vear, the work- 
room was converted to office space 
for the Internal Revenue Service, and 
the original windows were replaced 
with more energy-efficient ones or 
with insulated panels, The lobby’s 
original art deco marbic and aluminum 
ornamentation was carefully restored. 


i if P 


Saving fuel and freigh: 


A new training program was begun by 
Region 1 TPUS to increase the fuel- 
efficiency awareness of local govern- 
ment drivers, who utilize a fleet of 
3,100 vehicles. Since the program 
began, 450 federal drivers have at- 
tended 20 courses; anu twice as many 
are expected to be trained next year. 
Region 1 estimates that the program 
now saves 33,738 gallons of gasoline 
a year. 


Region 1 took advantage of the dereg- 
ulation of the trucking industry by 
instituting widely advertised and bid 
contracts for the annul transport of 
1,250 tons of freight. Shipments 
range from truckloads of office furni- 
ture to combined smal’ packages of 
wiping rags and power tools. Three of 
the winning bids were .ubmitted by 
small businesses and one by a minority 
firm. Contracts are expected to save 
$70,000 in fiscal 1980 alone. 


Recycling real property 


To get the most from valuable real 
estate no longer federally needed, 
Region 1 FPRS supervised transfers, 
sales, and donations. The transfers 
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Local, state, and federal officials (left), 
plus the bishop of Springfield, Mass., 
break ground for that city’s new, 
energy-efficient federal! building. 


Naval Auxiliary Landing Field, 
Charlestown, R.1. (right) will become 
wildlife sanctuary ; Quonset Point Na- 

val Air Station (below), same state, 
sold for $13.4 million. 


saved U.S. taxpayers the cost of new 
properties for federal use, and the 
sales returned millions of dollars to 
the U.S. Treasury. The donations 
saved local tax monies by giving to 
local groups land or buildings they 
would otherwise have had to pay for. 


Some examples were: 


e The transfer of a portion of the Naval 
Auxiliary Landing Field in Charles- 
town, R.[., to the Department of the 
Interior for wildlife and migratory 
birds. 

e The sale of 1,033 acres of the 
Quonset Point Naval Air Station, 
North Kingston, R.1., to private inter- 
ests. This netted the U.S. Treasury 
$13.4 million. 

e The donation of 292 acres of the 
same Quonset Point to the State of 
Rhode Island for recreational, educa- 
tional, highway, and public health uses. 


® The donation of 600 acres from the 
Newport, R.I., Naval Station to the 
state. This included Prudence Island, 
which will be developed for public use 
as a camp and picnic ground with bik- 
ing and hiking trails and will become 
part of the Narraganset Bay Island 
Park System. 


Recycling personal property 


By transferring used items from one 
federal agency to another instead of 
buying new ones, Region 1 saved $5.6 
million, Cost-avoidance transfers in 
1980 included cafeteria and kitchen 
equipment from a Veterans Adminis- 
tration hospital to a Naval Air Station 
and 46 salon chairs and hair dryers 
from a Navy Exchange to Job Corps 
training centers in Maine, Massachu- 
setts, and Vermont. 


Other used items were rehabilitated 
such as 13,232 nieces of office furni- 
ture, The cost to customers was 
$325,927, or an average of $24 per 
piece—a considerable savings compared 
to the replacement cost. 


5A also donated surplus persoral 
property worth $22.5 million fo: use 
by city, county, and state agenci:'s and 
nonprofit organizations. For exanple, 
Mechanic Falls, Me., received a rad 
grader; the New Hampshire State 
Mental Hospital acquired a dumpster 
and refuse truck: and the Washington 
Academy in Maine received a 28-!90t 
boat to be refitted by vocational -tu- 
dents and later used in other cour-es. 


Serving customer agencies 


Region 1 NARS conducted two p.per- 
work projects which will affect an i- 
poverty programs nationwide, The 

first was development and field te:.ting 
of a grantee program management sys- 
tem for use by the Community Se: v- 
ices Administration, The system dv fines 
the responsibilities which state anc 
local community action agencies h.:ve 
for supervising federal grants: mulii- 
year planning, program developme t, 
grant application, and performance 
monitoring. The other was the prey:- 
aration of technical manuals for paper- 
work, records-keeping, and client 
tracking for the Department of Labor 
in administering the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CE: A). 
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Region Two 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Careful management of present federal 
resources plus expert analysis of pro- 
posed purchases had priority for 
Region 2 during the year. 


An outstanding illustration of the lat- 
ter was provided by the Region 2 FSS. 
When the Bureau of the Census re- 
quested 183 million envelopes for its 
local mailings, FSS procurement ex- 
perts found they would cost about 

$5 million. They suggested changes in 
envelope and packaging specifications 
to better tune them to industry capa- 
bilities and, asa result, bought the 
envelopes for $3.5 million. 


Waste- watching pays off 


While procurement review saved mil- 
lions of dollars, tens of millions were 
conserved by resource management. 


l'or example, during fiscal 1980, more 
than 9,000 tires were retreaded, avoid- 
ing the consumption of 150,000 gal- 
lons of oil needed to manufacture new 
ones. 


At GSA supply 
distribution de- 
pot in Belle 
Meade, N.J., 
workmen strap 
pipe into bundles 
for shipment to 
customer. 


PBS construction 
engineer (right) 
and construction 
supervisors look 
over renovation 
plans for federal 
property on New 
York City’s 
Varick Street. 
Tlie warehouse 
will be converted 
io office space 

at a cost of $25 
million. 


Two Job Corps Centers caught by the 
freeze on furniture purchases were pro- 
vided with over 225 pieces discarded 
from other groups, some of which were 
rehabilitated under a GSA contract. A 
total of 444 Operation Clean Sweep 
surveys yielded 5,949 furniture items, 
uf which 4,439 were transferred to 
agencies for further use. 


Another $7 million that would have 
otherwise been wasted was returned to 
the government through sales of scrap 
medical X-ray film from the Veterans 
Administration for recovery of its silver 
content. Almost $5.8 million more 
came trom the sale of goid and silver 
melting and refining sweens from the 
Bureau of the Mint. 


Transters of excess feceral property in 
the region ranged fron: the exotic to 
the everyday and save: more money. 
For example, a weather satellite with 
an original cost of nearly $8.5 million 
and reported excess b\ the Interna- 
tiona! Communicatiors Agency was 
transferred to the Smi:hsonian Institu- 
tion for exhibit. Thirt. tons of coal 
and 18,861 gallons of zontaminated 
fuel oil were transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Energy for us in its research 
programs. And nearly $400,000 in 
clothing and shoes were channeled to 
prisons, Job Corps Certers, and state 
surplus property agencies. 


Donations to state anc local nonprofit 
organizations included automated 
data processing equiprient with an 
original value of $358,:)00 to a Puerto 
Rican university for use in developing 
a comprehensive English/Spanish man- 
agement information system; special- 
ized vehicles for road paving, mobile 
laboratories, prison patrol, and a state 
university traveling theater; coal tor a 
steam locomotive ina state park: and a 
boat tor lake patrol ani rescue work. 


lightening up on space 


Further economies were realized by 
cutting GSA operations space. Ihe 
supply depot in Bayorne, N.J., was 
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closed and its functions transferred to 
Belle Meade in the same state with 
savings estimated at $875,500 the 
first year and over $1 million annually 
afterward. An old quality assurance 
laboratory was traded for a more 
modern one half the size for $60,000 
in annual savings. 


Surplus federal real estate worth $9 
million was transferred by donation or 
sale. This included donation of 643 
acres of Ramey Air Force Base to the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico for 
park and recreational usc; negotiated 
sale of 7.7 improved acres of the St. 
George Coast Guard Base in Staten 
Island to New York City for a ferry 
repair facility; negotiated exchange 
with Nassau County, N.Y., of 1.73 
improved acres of the former Mitchell 
Air Force Base for six acres of unim- 
proved land for use by the U.S. Navy; 
and public sale of 20 improved acres of 
the GSA depot in Hillsboro, N.J. 


Disposal procedures are underway for 
the Army Pictorial Center (Astoria 
Studios) in Queens, N.Y. Its 5.14 acres 
include the largest film production 
studio in the East. The property will be 
transferred to New York City, and— 
through lease and sublease—will be de- 
veloped for commercial film and tele- 
vision production. This arrangement is 
expected to yield millions in revenue 
for the city. 


Main stage of the Army Pictorial 
Center (Astoria Studios) in Queens, 
N.Y.., is largest outside Hollywood. 


Artist Alex Katz’ 
oil-on-canvas 
mural depicting 
the varied ethnic 
makeup of 
American society 
was hung in June 
at New York’s 
Foley Square 
Courthouse An- 
nex. 


Currency and checks from Region 2 
customers went into an account ina 
minority-owned bank—the firsi to be 
utilized by any GSA region. Deposits in 
the Banco de Ponce in New York City 
for fiscal 1980 totaled nearly $33.5 
million. This included the region's re- 
ceipts from biweekly sales of surplus 
industrial diamonds, nearly $6.3 million 
for fiscal 1980 and another $4 million 
in just the first nine days of fiscai 1981. 


Landlord for 64,000 workers 


GSA operates 130 government-owned 
buildings that house 27,663 Kegion 2 
federal employees. Another 36,000 are 
accommodated in space provided under 
440 leases. Future construction and 
renovation should transter some ot 
these to federal space. 


the Center has 15 buiidings on four 
parcels of land comprising nore than 
five acres. 


Planning for a $93 million offic ¢ build- 
ing in Jamaica, N.Y., for the Sc cial Se- 
curity Administration began in 1980 
with the goal of awarding an ar shitect/ 
engineer contract in 1981. A $°3- 
million contract began the $25 million, 
warehouse-to-office conversior on 
Varick Street in New York City, and a 
$1.1 million contract was awat ded under 
the small business (8a) prograr: for the 
first stage of modernizing the *’eterans 
Administration Building in Newark, 
N.J. An architect/engineer wa: selected 
to design the restoration of th: Old 
Custom House on Manhattan’ Bowling 
Green. 


Other short cuts to savings 


Region 2 ADTS conducted a ~arketing 
campaign to encourage federe employ 
ees to shorten long-distance culls on the 
Federal Telecommunications system so 
more calls could be handled v-ithout tur: 
ther capital investment. After extensive 
advance warning, the length «f calls on 
the largest exchange in the region were 
surveyed over a five-month pariod. ine 
result: all 15 agencies involv-d reduced 
the average Jength of long-distance Calis. 
In hopes of making this accon:plishment 
permanent, the length of phene calls 
will be a tactor in billing age:-cies in 
fiscal 1982. 


Region 2 NARS, by its word processing 
improvement study for the t ederal 
Bureau of Investigation, shoved that 
agency how io save more than $600,000 
annually. Another NARS record man- 
agement study at New York City’s De- 
partment of Sanitation Med:cal Clinic 
coula save $300,000 a year vhile re- 
ducing the administrative bt. rden. 
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Region Three 


Delaware 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland and Virginia 
(except near the 
District of Columbia) 

West Virginia 


Region 3 completed its first full year 
since its headquarters was moved to 
Philadelphia following the designation 
of the Washington, D.C., area as the 
National Capital Region (NCR). Re- 
gion 3 serves the industrialized and 
populous mid-Atlantic states plus West 
Virginia and has a business volume sec- 
ond only to that of NCR. 


Innovative organization 


The new region was organized to testa 
pattern of three major components, 
plus a centralized administrative office 
instead of the traditional six GSA 
services. 


A real property office maintains the 
comfort and safety of federal build- 
ings, leases space, and manages new 
construction and repairs. The personal 
property office supplies federal agen- 
cies with office supplies and equip- 
ment, transportation services, telecom- 
munications devices and services, and 
data processing services and equipment. 
It oversees property management oper- 
ations and federal archives and records 
centers. The third group, a contracting 
office, executes the planning of the 
first two and applies uniform contract- 
ing policies and procedures and inten- 
sified contract administration. 


An office of administration centralizes 
budget, management, and other support 
responsibilities for all three of the 
above, eliminating duplication, improv- 
ing control and use of resources, and 
reducing costs. 


Surplus federal 
vehicle is spruced 
up by federal 
motor pool me- 
chanics before 
public auction. 
An investment in 
cleaning, polish- 
ing, and minor 
repairs sweils sales 
earnings for the 
selling agency of 
ithe government 
by more than 
$100 a car or 
truck. 


Procedures for operation were dissemi- 
nated to field offices by administrative 
review and assistance teams. Team 
members explained new policies, meth- 
ods, and controls, helped purge files 
and update records, and identified areas 
where training was needed. A separate 
team of managerial accountants trained 
and assisted program managers in fi- 
nancial decisionmaking, including life- 
cycle costing analysis of potential pro- 
curements. 


No break in service or savings 


Necessary administrative and personnel 
shifts were coordinated by a task force 
to ensure GSA services in the five-state 
area continued without a pause. 


Supply distribution facilities at Middle 
River, Md., and Norfolk, Va., shipped 
over 160,000 line items worth nearly 
$46 million to federal customers. Serv- 
ice and leasing contracts totaled $28.1 
miilion and were ‘argely with small bus- 


iness firms. The regton had no commod- 


ity purchasing assignments during the 
¥Car. 


About 90 Operat on Clean Sweep visits 
1o federal agenci: s revealed 4,953 pieces 
of stored, excess {urniture in usable 
condition; its transfer to other offices 
will save $500,000 over comparabl: 

new furniture. Pr sperty management 
seminars for federal employees aimed 

at reducing offic - furniture and equip- 
ment expenditur:s by 50 percent 
annually. 


Another cleanup campaign that vieided 
dividends was th: pre-sale sprucing up 
of surplus federe. vehicles. Cars anc: 
irucks were groomed by washing, r- 
moving decals, v icuuming, steam C-ear - 
ing engines, rem::;ving dents and 
scratches, and relacing tires, batteries, 
and badly worn »arts. Cleanings ccst an 
average of $35 por vehicle but enhanced 
the sale price by an estimated $150. 


Regional transpr rtation specialists ne- 
zotiated rock-bettom moving charzes 
Yor seven federa! groups during the 
year. Additional'y, they saved GS/\’s 
National Archiv: s and Records Service 
$350,000 by ob aining special freisht 
-ates for moving 325,380 cubic fect of 
ecords from th: Federal Records en- 
ior in Mechanicsourg, Pa., fo centers in 
‘Yayton, Ohio, 2 1d Seattle, Wash. 
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In a special savings campaign, federal 
employees in Philadelphia who tried to 
make commercial long-distance tele- 
phone calls in 1980 were greeted with 
a recorded message telling them to use 
the Federal Telecommunications Sys- 
tem (FTS), which can cut cost by as 
much as half. Toll restriction in Phila- 
delphia saved $25,000 a month and 
will be extended to other regional cities 
in 1981. 


Philadelphia’s Business Service Center 
counseled over 3,300 businesses inter- 
ested in selling goods and services to 
the government. The Center partici- 
pated in 15 procurement opportunity 
conferences where additional group 
and individual counseling was provided. 
The Center conducted 77 bid openings 
and safeguarded nearly 400 bids. 


The GSA ‘Living Buildings’ program, 
encouraged free or low-cost off-hour 
use of federal space by communities. 
The Baltimore George H. Fallon build- 
ing accommodated several annual ethnic 
festivals; Philadelphia’s William J. Green 
building housed shows by area artists; 


and the federal building in Elkins, W.Va., 


was the setting for pet shows, special 
olympic awards, crime prevention ex- 
hibits, and Memorial Day ceremonies. 


ne re nee 


Federal Protective Service officers 
arrive at scene of a dispute among 
Cuban refugees at Ft. Indiantown 
Gap, Pa. 


More sun, less gas 


Energy conservation efforts were ap- 
plied to both buildings and vehicles. 
For buildings, 14 solar projects for do- 
mestic hot water were identified for 
design in 1981 and construction by the 
end of fiscal 1982. An energy conserva- 
tion study neared completion for the 
U.S. Custom House in Philadelphia, 
listed on the National Register of His- 
toric Places. Employees at the Elkins, 
W. Va., federal building used mountain 
breezes instead of air conditioning to 
keep cool last summer: they opened 
their windows and trimmed the electric 
bill by 25 percent. 


The region’s seven motor pools (nearly 
8,000 vehicles) drove 4 percent more 
miles but used 10 percent less fuel than 
in 1979 owing to greater use of com- 
pact and subcompact vehicles. The re- 
sult was 454,165 gallons of gas saved, 
or enough to drive a car around the 
world 24 times. 


Special missions 


All segments of Region 3 channeled 
support services to the Cuban and Hai- 
tian refugee processing center at Ft. 
Indiantown Gap, Pa. Regional person- 
nel installed telephone lines and equip- 
ment, designed a toll-free telephone 
network for use in relocating refugees, 
and prepared a telephone directory for 
federal workers detailed to the center; 
provided excess furniture and other 
goods; provided 82 cars and trucks for 


federal use at the Gap; organized in- 
ternal security; and arranged for the 
purchase of $9 million worth of needed 
supplies. 


In another special project, a building at 
Curtis Bay, Md., where poly:hlorinated 
biphenyls (PCBs) are held, was improved 
to exceed Environmental Pr: tection 
Agency standards for storag:' of this 
toxic substance—used as a coolant in 


electrical transformers—unti! it can be 
safely destroyed. Modifications included 
four extra inches of concrete on the 
floor and a 12-inch earth berm, sealed 
with impervious epoxy, around the 
outside walls. 


Days drag on (above) for two of the 
20,000 refugees at Ft. Indiantown 
Gap; Red Cross volunteer (be!ow) 
leads an English class. 


Red Cross photo, 
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Region Four 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


While continuing its normal manage- 
ment and support functions, Region 4 
expedited key systems and resources 
to Florida to cope with the 1980 flood 
of Cuban and Haitian refugees. Over 
$8.2 million was authorized by the 
Federal Emergency Management 
Agency (FEMA) for use by GSA. 


Refugee supplies and services provided 
at Key West and Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla., included: 


e Commercial property leases and in- 
terfederal agreements for space for 
offices and immediate, short-term ref- 
ugee accommodations. Later, mobile 
homes were rented or bought for ref- 
ugee housing. 

e janitorial, utilities, trash pickup, 
guard, and construction and repair 
services for space in use. 

e Food and food services, medical 
supplies, linen and linen services, and 
refrigeration. 

e Telephones, transportation of oper- 
ating personnel and refugees, and other 
administrative support. 


In Miami, GSA acquired the City Cen- 
ter Building with 26,400 square feet of 
space for the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service for processing ref- 
ugees. Its facilities enabled data to be 
gathered from about 500 newly arrived 
Cubans a day. 


For automated data and telecommuni- 
cations support, the GSA Tennessee 
area manager was assigned to Miami 
from May through October. The man- 
ager quickly arranged for over 300 
emergency telephones, extensive data 
communications service, and special- 
ized communications and data circuits 
for FEMA, the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Service, and the Department 
of State. 


First stop for many Cuban refugees 
in Florida: an airplane hangar at Key 
West Naval Air Station furnished by 


Other GSA personnel obtained 12,160 
packages ot food rations for FEMA, 
1,800 hospital beds with mattresses 
and adapters, large quantities of cloth- 
ing and furniture, and two serum re- 
frigerators. 


Over 500 bus and air charters procured 
by the region moved more than 70,000 
refugees. Buses shuttled Cubans and 
Haitians in the Key West and Miami 
areas; planes and/or buses carried them 
from Key West and Miami to process- 
ing centers at Eglin Air Force Base, 
Fla., Ft. Chaffee, Ark., and Ft. Indian- 
town Gap, Pa. 


During the year GSA also supported 
FEMA programs for victims of Hurri- 
cane Frederick in Alabama and Missi- 
ssippi, floods in central Mississippi and 
the Gulf Coast, and floods in Kentucky 
by supplying more than 3,000 kits of 
household necessities, such as dishes 
and utensils, and a lesser quantity of 
furniture. 


: ; FEMA photo 
GSA with pillows, medicines, and 
other necessities. Next stop: process- 
ing centers and new homes. 


Short-lining travel co: ts 


The first special disccunt hotel and 
motel rates for federz! travelers within 
the United States were negotiated by 
Region 4 TPUS staff and went into 
effect in midyear. By the year’s end 
the new Region 4 rates, 15 to 20 per- 
cent below commercial ones, had 
avoided about $1 million in travel ex- 
penses. 


In another innovation, the same group 
instituted centralized airline ticket buy- 
ing for federal travele’s out of Atlanta, 
Ga. While eight days uf advance reser- 
vation time was required for adminis- 
tration, the savings w.is nearly 31.6 
million for the year. 


Data centers, old and new 


While GSA’s Interage:icy Data Svstems 
Facility in Huntsville, Ala., continued 
providing thrifty autemated data proc- 
essing technical suppurt to other fed- 
eral activities, a new cata complex and 
services became avail« ble at Macon, Ga 
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The new Federal Data Processing Cen- 
ter, operated by the Office of Person- 
nel Management and funded by GSA, 
has state-of-the-art equipment and pro- 
grams for modern speed and reliability. 
GSA’s Remote Access Multi-User Sys- 


workers closely supervised temporary 
labor to reshape buildings in Miami, 
Fla., Montgomery, Ala., and Atlanta, 
Ga. GSA professionals defined criteria 
for contracts tor the purchase and in- 
stallation of 19 solar collectors for sup- 


tem (RAMUS) subscribers will be trans- plying domestic hot water. Contracts 


ferred to it. 


Revenue to the GSA-supervised Auto- 
mated Data Processing Fund for 1980 
from Huntsville was over $9 million. 


The working environment 


An illustration of GSA concern for the 
community affected by a new federal 
building was the contract awarded, be- 
cause of local interest in history and 
preservation, for archeological research 
on the site selected for a $21 million 
structure in one of the oldest sections 
of downtown Savannah, Ga. Working 
under the contract, archeologists and 
helpers discovered foundation parts of 
small shops and removed them for 
study and preservation. 


Meanwhile, a competition was held for 
the award of a design contract for the 


structure. An Atlanta firm was selected, 


and a design is underway. Demolition 
of old buildings on the site began in 
late 1980 with construction expected 
to begin in 1981. 


Preservation of still-standing history— 
Union Station in Nashville, Tenn.—for 
public and federal office use was halted 
early in the year by infectious pigeon 
droppings. At the year’s end and three- 
quarters of a million dollars later, the 
droppings were decontaminated. A de- 
sign contract is expected to be awarded 
early in 1981. The completed design 
will govern approximately $7 million 
worth of rehabilitation, renovation, 
and partial restoration. 


The Richard B. Russell Federal Build- 
ing and Courthouse was completed and 
dedicated in 1980. Federal executive 
and judicial groups, previously scat- 
tered across Atlanta, were provided 
convenient, central offices. 


Existing buildings were altered for ex- 
panded workspace or energy conserva- 
tion. To accommodate new courts and 
judges and their staffs, GSA skilled 


Exterior arches and 
wrought iron railings of 
Nashville’s Union Station, 
slated for renovation. 
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will be awarded in 1981 and funded by 
the Department of Energy. 


New and older structures served the 
public, as well as federal workers, un- 
der the ‘Living Buildings’ program. 
Lobbies, auditoriums, or other suitable 
spaces were used for little or no charge 
by local educational, recreational, and 
cultural groups. In 1980, Region 4 
buildings accommodated 272 ‘Living 
Buildings’ events, of which the tollow- 
ing are a sampling. 


A benefit ball with concert, dinner, 
and dancing was staged in the Charles- 
ton, S.C.,,\Custom House, built in 1876. 
Over 400 guests attended, and profits 
went to the Charleston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 


An exhibit on the life and accomplish- 
ments of black educator Mary McLeod 
Bethune, a native South Carolinian, 
was viewed by about 6,500 people in 
the lobby of another Charleston federal 
building. 


Two plays were given in the Russell 
Building auditorium in Atlanta by a 
local group, Kraal el-Shair. 


Five noontime big band jazz concerts 
were presented by the Neighborhood 
Arts Ensemble on the plaza of the same 
building. 


The recent works of four focal artists 

were displayed for a week in a confer- 
ence room in the Miami, Fla., federal 

building. 


ge # 
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Spreading the benefit from federal 
property 


In 1980 the Ft. Valley, Ga., Ltilities 
Commission received a 3,000 kilowatt 
electrical generator, valued at $200,009, 
as a donation of surplus feder al per- 
sonal property through the Rgion 4 
FPRS. The generator is expected to 
save Ft. Valley about $100,090 a year 


About $8.8 million worth of seal prop- 
erty no longer needed by federal agen- 
cies was redistributed by FPES. Of this, 
$2 million went to other fed»ral agen- 
cies for continued federal use; over $5.7 
million was donated to state and local 
governments for recreational and edu- 
cational purposes or for pubiic highways 
or airports. The remainder w.is sold to 
the public. 


An outstanding example of « combina- 
tion of sales, donations to Icval groups, 
and transfers to federal user: for the 
economic benefit of the con: munity 
was the disposal of the former Naval 
Air Station in Albany, Ga., « ompleted 
in 1980. The city of Albany received 
electrical, water, and sewer ‘acilities 
plus over 300 acres of parkl.ind; the 
Dougherty County Board of Education 
was assigned garages, warehi-uses, and 
transport facilities; and 65 acres were 
transferred to the Job Corp., U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. The bul’. of the 
land, however, was sold to private de- 
velopers and converted to irdustrial 
facilities such as a mammot': brewery 
(one of the largest in the werld) and a 
peanut butter processing pl nt. The 
brewery alone will employ »ver 1,400 
people when in full operati::n. 


, 
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Region Five 


Hlinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


In a year of national GSA emphasis on 
improved contract management, Re- 
gion 5 FSS developed a pilot certifica- 
tion program for quality assurance spe- 
cialists. [t requires five years of direct- 
application experience plus 300 hours 
of coursework and is being adapted for 
nationwide GSA application. 


The program planners utilized years of 
Region 5 FSS experience in inspecting 
approximately $325 million worth of 
commodity purchases annually and in 
testing products in the Region 5 Test- 
ing and Analysis Laboratory. The lab- 
oratory performs about 4,500 individual 
tests a year on samples of paper and 
paper products, plastic bags, and pack- 
aging materials such as fiberboard 
boxes. The region spends $30 million 
annually to meet its nationwide paper 
procurement responsibility. 


A contrasting FSS emphasis was en- 
couraging its federal clients to use older 
office furniture. First, under the na- 
tional Operation Clean Sweep, it lo- 
cated 5,500 pieces of furniture, iden- 
tified them, and readied items for 
reissue. Potential savings are estimated 
at $681,000. Second, FSS property 
managers began seminars explaining the 
advantages of reusing furniture and 
supplemented the explanations with a 
van displaying rehabilitated items. 


Region 5 Operation Clean Sweep 
coordinator and local officials inspect 
some of the 136 surplus filing cabinets 
found ina single facility. Other items 
retrieved from the same location were: 


Recycling assets and tax dollars 


GSA recycles real estate and many 
other types of personal property as 
well as furniture. During the year, 35 
pieces of real property valued at $8.1 
million changed hands. Among these 
were the last portion of Kincheloe Air 
Force Base in Michigan's upper penin- 
sula, 1,200 housing units on 400 acres, 
bought by a California developer who 
is renovating and selling them. 


The business acumen of the personal 
property sales staff earned an extra 
$239,440 for the government. When 
12,000 pounds of surplus titanium 
were put up for sale, an official noticed 
that the market was rising rapidly and 
immediately withdrew the metal from 
sale until the market stabilized at a 
much higher price. The sales price was 
$363,440—three times the original 
offering. 


Housing federal employees 


Region 5 PBS continued its operation 
of the experimental Saginaw federal 


128 chairs, 124 desks, 62 drafting 
tables, 33 other tables, 10 supply 
cabinets, nine lockers, one safe, and 
one bookcase. 


building, largely operated on solar 
power and specially insulated for energy 
conservation. PBS began evaluating the 
new solar-powered bu:lding in Carbon- 
dale, III. At the latter, 8,500 square 

feet of solar collector :s expected to 
supply 75 percent of Luilding energy 
needs. 


For future office space, a contract was 
awarded for lease-construction of a 
building in downtown Milwaukee, 
Wis., to be completed in early 1983. A 
site was purchased for a planned build- 
ing in Madison, Wis. 


Six older federal buildings were siated 
for energy alterations by installing 
solar-heated domestic hot-water sys- 
tems funded by the Department of 
Energy. The buildings are in East St. 
Louis, Ill., Gary and J«ffersonville, 
Ind.; Grand Rapids, Mich., and Dayton 
and Toledo, Ohio. 
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Solar collector on 
the new federal 
building in Car- 
bondale, HI., 
covers 3,500 
square feet and 
will supply three 
quarters of the 
building’s energy. 


Members of the 
National Dance 
Theater of Den- 
ver, Colo., help 
GSA celebrate 
Hispanic Heritage 
Week on the plaza 
of the Federal 
Center in 
Chicago. 


An early 1900s federal courthouse in 
Indianapolis received a free alteration 
and repair courtesy of a local firm. 
When a limestone statue at the south- 
east courthouse entrance lost a hand 
and forearm to over 70 years of 
weather and wear, the Indiana firm that 
had supplied the original stone carved 
a new arm and hand and sent skilled 
workers to attach it. 


Housing history—and old tax returns 


The Gerald R. Ford Library in Ann 
Arbor, Mich., and the Ford Museum 
in Grand Rapids (Ford’s home town) 
neared completion. A staff of NARS 
experts moved into the library building 
in June and began readying, for re- 
search and display, 13 million manu- 
script pages and 700,000 feet of film. 
In August, a similar staff began classi- 
fication of the memorabilia of the 
Ford presidency plus gifts received by 
the American people during the Bicen- 
tennial. The Library and Museum are 
expected to be dedicated and opened 
to the public in 1981. 


NARS managed less prestigious records 
at the Chicago Federal Archives and 
Records Center and at the Dayton 
Records Center. Dayton stores chiefly 
administrative records; Chicago houses 
records and has an archival branch. 
Both had a heavy traffic of requests. 


The Chicago archives supplied histori- 
cal materials to nearly 3,000 re- 
searchers of such subjects as the 
growth of midwestern railroads, tribal 
histories of Wisconsin and Michigan 
Indians, and social reform in Chicago 
in the early 1900s. The majority of 
persons, however, consulted micro- 
filmed census, immigration, and 
naturalization records for gerealogi- 
cal information. 


The Chicago records staft interfiied 
nearly 4 million Social Security Ad- 
ministration cases and answered 

350,000 general reterence requests. 


The Dayton center answered about 
60,000 general requests and retrieved 
from or returned to storage a million 
Internal Revenue Service case files. 


Boarding and lodging, refugee scale 


When Ft. McCoy, Wis., was reactivated 
in May as a processing center for Cuban 
and Haitian refugees under the supervi- 
sion of the Federal Emergency Manage- 
ment Agency (FEMA), Region 5 spe- 
cialists aided i1s smooth start-u;: and 
operation. 


Telecommunications experts provided 
federal voice and data links and equip- 
ment plus news wire service lincs. 


FSS procured and distributed sipplies 
to Ft. McCoy and to Ft. Chaffee, Ark., 
and Ft. Indiantown Gap, Pa., a» weli. 
Among items dispensed were bed 
sheets, pillow cases, mattresses. gar- 
bage cans, shaving cream, toottipaste, 
and paper cups and plates. 


PBS Federal Protective Service offi- 
cers helped maintain safety within the 
camp and guarded federal emp oyecs 
and property. 


When the center, which house: 22,000 
refugees in midsummer, closed in Sep- 
tember, other PBS and FSS exverts 
surveyed the wear and tear anu ar- 
ranged for returning the facility to its 
previous condition. Their expertise 
saved FEMA and US. taxpayers 
$825,000 by rehabilitating furnishings 
and equipment in 350 buildinss, re- 
moving fencing and interior p.irtitions, 
collecting and storing portable guard 
shacks, removing recreation equipment 
from parade grounds to storage, re- 
moving security lighting, and chabil- 
itating 10,000 mattresses rather than 
destroying them. 
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Region Six 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


In addition to meeting regional! federal 
needs, Region 6 performs several na- 
tional functions for GSA. 


The National Personne! Records Center 
in St. Louis, Mo., administered by 
Region 6 NARS since April 1980, 
houses all inactive Federal civilian per- 
sonnel records, military personnel and 
medical files, and many records of the 
Internal Revenuc Service. 


The Electronics Training Center in 
Kansas City, Mo., develops courses 
offered nationwide on the operation 
and maintenance of the ADTS-man- 
aged Federal Secure Telephone Sys- 
tem. It trains employees of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the White House 
Telecommunications Agency, and the 
Departments of Defense and State. 


Another center in Kansas City, Mo., 

operated by FSS, procures and man- 
ages stocks of sealants, adhesives, and 
certain tools. 


All GSA employees and the staffs of 
34 federal commissions are sent checks 
by the National Payroll Center, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Providing telecommunications and 
computer services 


During two emergency situations in 
1980, Region 6 ADTS personnel were 
quick to react. After tornadoes swept 
through Grand Island, Neb., ADTS 
provided emergency local telecom- 
munications services. (FSS provided 
supplies and household goods for 
emergency shelters.) When an out- 
break of Newcastle disease threatened 
the vast Midwest poultry industry, 
ADTS set up extra communications 
links with the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s National Animal Disease 
Center in Ames, lowa. 


tt ee im, = Senay 


Support system for solar collector is 
constructed at the St. Louis Federal 


In its normal services 10 client federal 
agencies, ADTS devised-—for the De- 
partment of Health and Human Serv- 
ices~-a Computer program for use by 
state and local governments in keeping 
track of federally funded child sup- 
port enforcement systems. 


Io allow U.S. Army, Army Reserve, 
arid National Guard units to engage in 
computerized war games, special com- 
puter services were procured and the 
necessary worldwide telephone link- 
ups provided, 


When the Bureau of Indian Affairs ex- 
panded its computerized management 
information system, a program was 
developed to train field managers in 
its use. By using GSA services instead 
of hiring a consultant, the Bureau 
saved $100,000. 


By pooling maintenance contracts for 
government-owned computer systems 
in the St. Louis area, AD1S saved 


$350,000 in fiscal year 1980 compared 
io the cast of individual contracts—and 


service was taster. 


Center. Solar energy w II save 30,900 
gallons of oi! annually 


Housing federal worke:s 


While two major new t:deral buildings 
for Omaha, Neb., and ansas City, Mo., 
are in the planning stayes, older build- 
ings were prepared by ?BS for maxi- 
mum use. 


Factory-type space in .ix buildings in 
the St. Louis Federal Center was con- 
verted to offices, comy-uter rooms, 
laboratories, cafeterias and ware- 
houses at a cost of $22 million. The 
space is now occupied by the Derart- 
ments of Agriculture, ¢.rmy, and 
Health and Human Ser ices. 


Renovation continued nthe 1884 

St. Louis, Mo., post of ice to preserve 
its French Second Empire style and to 
provide space for the Ciffice of Person- 
ne] Management, the S:nall Business 
Administration, the In‘ernal Revenue 
Service, anda local cot gressional staff. 
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A renovation design contract for this 
national historic landmark was awarded 
in 1978 and a $12.8-million construc- 
tion contract was awarded in Decem- 
ber 1979, When the building reopens 

in 1982, space on the first floor and 

in the basement and sub-basement will 
be leased for commercial development, 
in accordance with the Public Buildings 
Cooperative Use Act of 1976. 


Saving energy resources 


The first solar collector in Region 6 
was installed, under PBS supervision, 
on the Federal Building in Kansas City, 
Mo. Of the flat-plate varicty, the col- 
‘lector is upright on the south wall 
rather than on the rooftop because of 
cheaper installation and less possibility 
of building damage from leaks. The 
collector and storage system is ex- 
pected to supply 45 percent of the 
building’s hot water and to save ap- 
proximately 105,000 cubic feet of 
natural gas per year. 


A 20,000-square-foot solar collector 
was completed at the St. Louis Federal 
Center. It is expected to provide 20 
percent of the building’s annual heat- 
ing and cooling and save 30,000 gal- 
lons of fuel oil a year. 


The Region 6 interagency motor pools, 
operated by TPUS, began fucling up on 
gasohol in January 1980 at Des Moines, 
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Staff at the Fed- 
eral Information 
Center in Des 
Moines can be 
telephoned toll- 
free from any- 
where in lowa. 


lowa. By the close of the year, eight of 
nine bulk fuel facilities had gasohol in 
their storage tanks. Motor pool and 
other GSA drivers conserved fucl by 
driving 250,000 miles less than the 
year before. 


Saving money through recycling 


Region 6 FPRS handled transfers, dona- 
tions, and sales in 1980 of property 
and cquipment no longer needed by 
the original federal purchaser. For 
example, two sound suites were trans- 
ferred from the Veterans Administra- 
tion to the Agency for International 
Development for use by a Costa Rican 
scientist studying genetic hearing loss. 
The Kansas Air National Guard Base, 
consisting of 20 buildings on 314.2 
acres and valued at almost $2 million, 
was donated to the Metropolitan 
Topeka Airport Authority. Air Force 
Plant 13 in Wichita, Kans., was sold 
for $44 million. The sale—which in- 
cluded 573 acres, 69 buildings, and 
66,000 pieces of equipment and ma- 
chinery--was the largest property 
transaction in the history of GSA. 


Rockne Krebs’ 
“The White Tor- 
nado,”’ created 
for the atrium of 
the Federal! Build- 
ing and Court- 
house in Topeka, 
Kans., was dedi- 
cated in 1980. 


Even what once was thrown away 

was saved and reused. When | ,932 tons 
of wastepaper were collectec and sold 
for $62,500 in 1980, the energy sav- 
ings over manufacturing new paper 
was about 47.7 billion Btu’s, or British 
thermal units, 


Serving the public 


A new wing of the Harry S. > ruman 
Library in Independence, Ma., opened 
in 1980, Like the Hoover ani] Eisen- 
hower presidential libraries, ilso in 
Region 6, it is operated by NARS. 


Other NARS accomplishments for the 
year were preserving on microfilm the 
records of the territorial cout of the 
Dakotas and its attorneys an:! marshals 
and arranging the loan of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation from the National 
Archives in Washington, D.C , for ex- 
hibit in Kansas City by the Back 
Archives of Mid-America. 


Another public service arm of GSA, 
the Federal Information Ceniers, 
opened new offices in Des M»ines, 
lowa, and Topeka, Kans. Resion 6 
became the tirst in GSA in which alt 
residents have toll-free teleptione ac- 
cess to federal information. 
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Region Seven 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


An influx of Cuban refugees, the 1980 
Census of Population, and six Presi- 
dentially declared natural disasters in 
six months tested the ability of Region 
7 to deal with unusual situations while 
serving its customer agencies. 


Softening the blows of disaster and 
dislocation 


When Ft. Chaffee, Ark., became a relo- 
cation center for Cuban refugees in 
May 1980, Region 7 GSA contributed 
quick installation of telephones and 
data communications, day-to-day 
transportation for relocation workers, 
and specialists to help organize a sup- 
ply system. The latter funneled neces- 
sities and comforts to 19,000 refugees, 
the civilian personnel serving them, and 
the federal reservists and GSA Federal 
Protective Service officers responsible 
for camp security and safety. 


Soon, $2.4 million worth of items 
were on the way for use in dining 
halls, offices, health and welfare pro- 
grams, janitorial services, and vehicle 
maintenance. Locally bought goods 
and services included hauling and mov- 
ing, charter busing, musical instru- 
ments, refrigerators, radios, and parts 
and equipment for a refugee-run radio 
station. 


Fires and other 
disturbances 
were among the 
problems facing 
GSA Federal Pro- 
tective Officers 
at the Cuban ref- 
ugee center, Ft. 
Chaffee, Ark. & 


EMA and GSA personnel direct in- 
stallation of telephones and other com- 
munications in disaster assistance 
headquarters in a former Corpus 


Hurricane Allen, which hit southern 
Texas in August, and flooding near 
Roscoe in northwest 1exas in Septem- 
ber, brought GSA Region 7 into emer- 
gency action again. To cope with the 
devastation from Hurricane Allen, 
GSA helped set up headquarters in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, for the Federal 
Lmergency Management Agency 
(FEMA) and 11 assistance centers in 
affected Texas counties. It leased 
office space and made priority arrange- 
ments for office furniture and ma- 
chines, supplies, janitorial services, 
telephones, and transportation. By the 
end of the year, GSA had spent close 
to $2 million on behalt of the victims 
of Hurricane Allen with more required 
in 1981. 


Pe cpg & os 


Christi department store after Hurri- 
cane Allen, A few hours before, GSA 
had moved in the desks, typewriters, 
duplicator, and a stock of supplies. 


Another $10 million pius went ro pur- 
chase 1,000 mobile homes for families 
displaced by natural disasters in the 
southeastern United States. More than 
half were dispatched to victims ot 
Hurricane Frederick that pounded the 
coasts of Alabama and Mississippi in 
the fall of 1979. 


Accommodating federal employees 


The almost 60,000 federal workers 
serving in Region 7 have offices and 
workspace in buildings that range from 
the ultramodern—such as the Marfa, 
Texas, border patrol sector headquar- 
ters with solar-powered heating, cool- 
ing, and domestic hot water—to the 
historically significant. 


An example of the latter is the U.S. 
Custom House in New Orleans, for 
which a $5 million restoration and 
renovation was completed in the fall. 
lobbies, ground floor hallways, stairs, 
and two large public interior halls were 
returned to their 19th « entury apnear- 
ance by demolishing and removing 
walls, talse ceilings, plumbing, and 
wiring added since the neo-Egyprian 
revival building, designed in 1848, was 
compicted in 1883. 
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Spot bid sale of 
surplus federal 
property, includ- 
ing 36 cars, at- 
tracted 515 pro- 
spective bidders 
to this Ft. Worth 
auction. 


Original surfaces and architectural 
and decorative features were then re- 
stored. Modernized office space on 
upper floors is occupied by federal 
judicial employees and the U.S. 
Customs Service. 


In new construction, a $13.5-million 
contract was awarded in July for a 
border station in Laredo, Texas. It 
should be completed in 1982. Grants 
totaling $601,000 were awarded by 
the Department of Energy for the 
design, construction, and installation 
of solar domestic hot-water systems in 
14 existing buildings. 


Stocking the stocktakers 


In cooperation with the Bureau of the 
Census, Region 7 FSS developed a list 
of office furniture and supplies to 
stock each of three sizes of temporary 
offices staffed during the 1980 census. 
Completed lists were sent to the other 
GSA regions, along with packing and 
shipping instructions, including the 
sizes and types of cartons for each 
office assembly. In all, 45,000 items 
of furniture and office supplies were 
packed into 409 temporary office kits 
by GSA distribution points across the 
country. 


Mit, 
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Recycling federal property 


To dispose of real property no longer 
needed by the original purchaser, GSA 
oversees transfer, donation, or public 
sale. In 1980, Region 7 transferred nine 
properties valued at $11.7 million be- 
tween government agencies, donated 
38 properties worth $3 million to 
state and local governments or to 1on- 
profit organizations, and sold 39 prop- 
erties to private interests and returned 
$914,000 to the U.S. Treasury. 


Excess personal property moves in the 
same pattern. In fiscal year 1980, per- 
sonal property from typewriters 
through airplane parts, originally cost- 
ing $79 million, was transferred. F or 
example, two jumping horses no longer 
needed by the Army Pentathlon Team, 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, will now help 
patrol the U.S.-Mexican border for the 
U.S, Customs Service. 


Donations of personal property over 
the same period were worth $48 mil- 
lion. Items included a light airplane 
from the Department of Agriculture 
to Cameron Parish, la., for malaria 
control, 2,800 vehicle tires divided 
among the region’s five states, and 
100 truck engines. 


P85-00 
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Region 7 sold more than $5 million 
worth of goods ranging from automo- 
biles to false teeth. Contributing to 
the record total were 274 leased vehi- 
cles at prices above the “‘blue book” 
minimum required by the lessor, two 
helium tank railway cars sold for 
nearly double their cost, and sonie 

70 cows and 200 hogs auctioned at the 
federal correctional institute in t.a 
Tuna, Texas. The false teeth wer sold 
in a box of unclaimed lost-and-found 
items, which netted the U.S. Treasury 
$16.60. 


Streamlining information service 


Tistribution of NARS microfiln: pub- 
lications through the interlibrar. loan 
program was centralized this yer in 
Region 7. Loan waiting time fell 
sharply and duplicate microfilm rolls 
were made available to other regional 
archives for on-the-spot consult.ition. 
Region 7 also completed microfilming 
two major groups of old and frigile, 
but frequently consulted, recoris—a 
hundred volumes of Indian trib.t! 
census and annuity rolls, and records 
for the New Orleans U.S. District 
Court pertaining to 17th and 1 ‘th 
century Spanish and French lard 
grants. The copies can be used treely 
vy researchers while the originals are 
preserved from wear. 


The NARS Federal Archives ard 
Records Center microfilmed shelf after 
shelf of Federal Aviation Adm. nistra- 
tion and U.S. Coast Guard reccrds, 
stored the copies, and disposec of the 
originals to save shelf space. Unlike 

the tribal and land records, these had 
little value because of age or origin 

and only the data on them were worth 
retaining. 


The control and reduction of paper- 
work while still in federal offices was 
studied in 16 local federal groups by 
the NARS Records and Inforriation 
Division. Its recommendations, if 
adopted, could save $1 millior ina 
few years. The same group conducted 
eight workshops in 1980 and irained 
150 federal employees in mocern 
paperwork management. 


Interior hal! of the New Orleans Cus- 
tom House on Canal Street, renovated 
by GSA. It once housed U.S. Customs 
import-export offices. 
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Region Eight 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 
Wyoming 


The 141,000 federal employees of 
Region 8—for whom GSA provides 
supplies, workspace, communications, 
transportation, and other support—are 
scattered across the nation’s northern 
plains and mountains to serve farms, 
forests, and mines. Distances, climate, 
and rugged terrain challenge GSA’s 
provision of that support in an energy- 
and cost-efficient manner. 


Energy-thrifty buildings by design 
and retrofit 


In an area where daytime temperatures 
may range from 30 below in the winter 
to over 100 in the summer, building 
design or retrofit for energy and cost 
conservation makes good sense. 


For example, the Metallurgical Research 
Center in Salt Lake City, Utah, just 
completed by Region 8 PBS, incorpo- 
rates a solar-assisted heat pump system 
expected to reduce heating and cooling 
costs by 60 percent. An expcrimental 
flat-plate solar collector, being installed 
by PBS ona Denver Federal Center 
building for connection to a heat pump, 
is expected to furnish half the building 
heat. 


Another 14 solar collectors being de- 
signed for existing buildings will provide 
domestic hot water, and one will supply 
heat and hot water. They are funded 

by the Department of Energy. 


Two buildings in the Denver Federal 
Center and one in Missoula, Mont., 
were retrofitted to save energy. Modifi- 
cations included storm windows, added 
insulation, reduced window area, heat 


Employees at Region 8’s Denver Fed- 
eral Center gather (above) to kick off 
Earth Day at a tree-planting event 
sponsored by GSA and the U.S. Forest 
Service on April 22. In the left fore- 
ground is one of the Center’s three 
electric vans. 


recovery systems, more ctficient heating 
and cooling devices, snd more efficient 
lighting fixtures. Retrofit studies were 
completed for three buildings in the 
Denver Federal Center. one in Fargo, 
N.D., and ene in Casper, Wyo. 


Buildings management for public use 


To improve access for the handicapped, 
Region 8 awarded $913,000 in con- 
tracts for renovation ot 13 federal 
buildings. Modifications include park- 
ing facilities, ramps, lowered drinking 
fountains and public teleohones, instal- 
lation ot elevators, wider restroom 
doors, and raised room numbers and 
hazard indicators for the visually im- 
paired. 


To grace the gates and perimeter of the 
Denver Federal Center, GSA organized 
an Earth Day planting of 1,000 seed- 
lings. In addition, it constructed a 1.3- 
mile outdoor exercise fitness course. 
Punctuated by 18 activity stations 
with signs explaining the exercises to be 
performed at each, the course ends 
with indoor showers. [1 will serve fed- 
eral employees plus the general public 
through the ‘Living Buildings’ program. 


Region 8 administrater (above right) 
plants the first of 1,000 seedlings on 
Center grounds. Giver by the U.S. 
Forest Service and the Colorado State 
Forest Service, they iricluded eastern 
red cedar, ponderosa sine, Austrian 
pine, Russian olive, arid hackberry. 


Energy savings in trar:sportation 


Region 8 reduced the miles driven by 
GSA motor pool vehi. les by 11.6 per- 
cent and increased the miles per gallon 
by 18 percent by adopting the fallow: 
ing transportation strategies and serv- 
ices. 


TPUS counseled federal drivers on 
fuel conservation and choosing the 
most direct route. 


An electric shuttle bu- around the 
670-acre Denver Federal Center and 
to nearby buildings re.ulted in 18 
government-owned veicies being 
declared surplus. 


An hourly shuttle service linking the 
Denver Federal Cente: and the inter- 
national airport, which serves more 
than 40,000 federal employees a year, 
has eliminated many s-ngle-passenger 
airport trips by taxis and government 
vehicles. The service i: operated by a 
small business. 
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Real or personal property neither trans- 
ferred nor donated is sold. In 1980, sales 


Bureau of Land Management. the 


Electric vans have replaced three 
gasoline-powered vehicles in a GSA 
operational efficiency test for the De- 
partment of Energy. Two of the vans 


are used for routine patrols by the Fed- 
eral Protective Service around the Den- 


ver Federal Center grounds, the third 
ferries visiting officials and groups on 
Center tours. 


Stretching federal resources 


When a federal agency has more build- 


ings or equipment than needed, Region 


8 FPRS tries to find another user. In 
1980, it transferred goods originally 
worth $14.9 million between federal 
agencies. Items included motor vehi- 
cles, office furniture and equipment, 
and electronic testing equipment and 
components. The local offices of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs received 
school supplies comprised of desks, 
chairs, and pencils and paper}; medical 
supplies for clinics; and dormitory 
furniture such as beds and chairs. 


If no federal recipient is found, an 


item may be donated to a state or local 


government or a nonprofit organiza- 


tion. For example, a surplus light plane 


from David Monson Air Force Base in 
Arizona was donated to Iron County, 
Utah, for use in search and rescue 


operations. The plan’s original cost was 


$115,000. 


of goods that originally cost $14.2 mil- 
lion netted $4 million for the U.S. 

Treasury. This was nearly a third more 
than in 1979 and was chiefly owing to 


the largest sale of motor vehicies (some 


3,600) in 22 years. Scrap sales at the 

Pine Ridge and Rosebud Indian reser- 
vations in South Dakota returned an 

additional $713,000. 


Finally, reorganization of GSA facil- 
ities in Clearfield, Utah, resulted in 
eight empty warehouses (973,000 
square feet) on 41.8 acres. The parcel 
was sold for $2.4 million. 


Serving the public and customer 
agencies 


The Denver Records Center passed 
the milestone of its 10 millionth re- 
quest since it opened in April 1951. 
Many requests are from the public 
(especially historians), but the chief 
Center users are those whose records 
are in Center storage: the Internal 
Revenue Service, the Air Force Ac- 
counting and Financial Center, the 


As national headquarters for GSA wild- 


fire suppression efforts, Region 8, Den- 
ver, keeps an inventory of $14 million 
in firefighting supplies for rapid ship- 
ment to fire areas. Here, wildfire 


Forest Service, the Water Resources 
Service Board, the National Park 
Service, and the U.S. District Court. 


Under the National Wildfire “up- 
pression Program, GSA stock piled 
supplies for the Forest Service, the 
Bureau of Land Management. and 
other federal, state, and loca: fire- 
fighting agencies. In fiscal 1980, GSA 
shipped items worth $2.85 n-illion to 
active fires. As a backup, a new Wild- 
fire Suppression Equipment .ind 
Supplies Catalog was issued. -isted 
items range trom shirts, trou.ers, and 
gloves to “‘weeping”’ linen hcse that 
doesn’t char when dragged through 
embers. Further, GSA awarded con- 
tracts worth $4 million for cremical 
fire retardants that also stim:ilate new 
vegetation in burn areas. 


. 


ee 


fighter crews sort through stacks of 
canteens, blankets, chain saws, and 
other items to prepare for another day 
of saving trees, homes, and lives. 
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Region Nine 


American Samoa 
Arizona 
California 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Nevada 


Application of high technology and cost 
avoidance characterized Region 9 opera- 
tions during the year. 


Advanced data handling 


For interagency sharing, Region 9 ADTS 
staff operated exchanges in San Fran- 
cisco, San Diego, Hawaii, and Las Vegas. 
At one, an agency with a data task be- 
yond its capabilities often could locate 
a sister group with the equipment, ex- 
perts, and time to do the job. For ex- 


Region 9 employee (above) sorts 
through some of the more than 
500,000 orders for Carson City silver 
dollars received when the Government 
offered nearly a million of the uncir- 


culated coins for sak to the public. 

Orders for 1878 through 1893 coins 
are processed (below) and filled. The 
sale brought over $62 million to the 


U.S. Treasury. 


ample, Agriculture’s Kansas City Com- 
puter Center provided the computations 
for a Social Security Administration 
project to automate California’s dis- 
ability insurance claims. In fiscal 1980, 
Region 9 sharing programs avoided 
costs of $35 million. 


ADTS contracts, awarded on bidding re- 
sults, provided $5.2 million worth of 
data services in fiscal 1980. A current 
contract user is the MX missile con- 
struction project. Since the first com- 
petitive contracts were awarded in 
1977, over 339 tasks have been com- 
pleted for 56 customers. 


ADTS experts helped the Bureau of 
Indian Affairs develop a management 
information system. They also negoti- 
ated basic agreements with 19 small 
business firms for data entry services. 
By the close of 1980, the basic agree- 
ments had yielded $700,000 worth of 
services at a fraction of the overhead 
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offices would have incurred by finding 
and contracting with vendors them- 
selves, 

Big bucks for Uncle Sam 


When the last of the Carson City Silver 
Dollars was offered for public sale by 
GSA, on behalf of the U.S. Treasury, 
the Region 9 FPRS staff was assigned 
the task of processing orders, acknow!l- 
edging them and returning flawed or 
unsuccessful ones, collecting money, 
mailing coins and reccipts to buyers, 
and accounting for sales returns. Be- 
tween February, when the sale opened, 
and September and the final account- 
ing, the staff sold 978,107 coins for 
more than $62 million and handled 
over a million pieces of mail. 


. 


a eg 


Another $2.8 millior flowed to the 

U.S Treasury through the FPRS- 
managed sale of 19.4 acres of the former 
Lexington Defense Housing Project to 
Long Beach, Calif. The city will convex 
the land toa competitively selected pri 
vate developer for commercial/indus- 
trial use to bring new jobs and eco- 
nomic stimulus to th: community. Any 
windfall profits from the re-conveyance, 
owing to developmert plans, would go 
to the U.S. Treasury. 


new governmental us-s—saved a mini- 
mum of $22.8 million as counted by 
purchase cost. 
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Shares in FSS contract doilars 


Blind and handi- 
capped work- 
shops 

$12.2 million 


Women-owned 
businesses 
$3 million 


Other 
$24.7 million 


Another federal savings of $1.5 million 
resulted when FPRS transferred 26 
boxcars from the Naval Weapons Sta- 
tion in Concord, Calif., to the Alaska 
Railroad, where they now haul build- 
ing materials, general supplies, and 
groceries. 


Second ownership benefits commun- 
ities, research 


A former San Francisco federal build- 
ing, through the management of FPRS, 
has a second career —housing 300 stu- 
dents of the Hastings Law College, 
University of California. A $7.3 mil- 
lion federal loan provided capital for 
purchase and renovation. 


A cluster of second uses was planned 
for the former Hamilton Air Force Base 
in Marin County. The U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service was to receive major 
acreage for conservation studies. The 
California Department of Education 
was scheduled for 15 acres for an ele- 
mentary school. Another 66 acres was 
designated for a city park. The city of 
Novato was to have bought 435 acres 
for eventual resale for private develop- 
ment, and enough land and runway 
were to be held for 5 years to ac- 
commodate a civil airport if one were 
approved. However, in December a 
federal judge halted any action pending 
trial of a state agency’s suit challeng- 
ing federal ownership of the land. 


Labor surplus 
areas 
$40 million 


Small 
businesses 
$42 million 


Meanwhile, 73 secondhand aircraft, of 
which 33 were flightworthy, were do- 
nated to state and other grouns when 
they no longer suited federal require- 
ments. Of those approved for flight, 25 
went to law enforcement and civil de- 
fense networks and eight for mosquito 
control. Of the nonflight craft, 23 
were donated for vocational training 
and 17 were shipped to museums. 


Other noteworthy donations were: 

e Acollection of northern Calitornia 
grasses and shrubs trom the U.S. Forest 
Service to the California Academy of 
Sciences. 

e 300 worn railroad rails, in 20-loot 
lengths, from the Naval Weapons Sta- 
tion, Concord, Calif., to Safford, Ariz., 
for structural use in flood control. 

e Four electrical generators trom the 
Department of Defense to an irrigation 
district in Arizona for experimental use 
in a local power grid. The generators 
will be fueled by methane gas from 
manure. 

e Amarine radar training simulator 
from the Maritime Administration to 
the Massachusetts Maritime Academy. 
e A fish counter from the Bureau of 
Reclamation to the Alaska Department 
of Fish and Game. 


Supplies and services 


When brush fires went out of control in 
southern California in the fall and fire- 
fighters flew in from across the nation, 
Region 9 FSS rushed them tools, chem- 
icals, and other equipment. When the 
fires were out, FSS counted 411 types 
of items supplied at an inventorv value 
of more than $7 million. 


The total value of supplies ot tained by 
FSS in 1980 was $122.5 million, of 
which $40.6 million represented con- 
tracts to firms in labor surplus areas, 
$42 million 10 small businessus, $3 
million to women-owned firn:s, and 
$12.2 million to workshops for the 
handicapped and blind. Good: that 
weren’t shipped directly to clients were 
held in facilities in Stockton, Calif., 
and Hawaii. 

Ideas and analyses were supplied as well 
as materials. For example, Resion 9 
NARS staff completed nine s:udies and 
offered 86 recommendations 9n office 
automation and information -nanage- 
ment. Clients ranged from the Nevada 
Gaming Control Board to the U.S. 
Bureau of Land Management. The 
latter saved so much money fllowing 
NARS recommendations they extended 
the study to their offices in the rest of 
the country. 


As a public service, the San F*ancisco 
Federal Information Center installed 
a special teletypewriter ona d:aled 
telephone line. The deaf and learing- 
impaired with suitable home «-quip- 
ment can now “talk” directly to the 
Center about federal problem... 


eee 


Employee at San Francisco's F edera! 
Information Center uses new teletype- 
writer to answer an inquiry frem a 
hearing-impaired caller with compat- 
ible home equipment. 
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Region Ten 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Oregon 
Washington 


When Mt. Saint Helens erupted disas- 
trously in May, Region 10's supply and 
service personnel gave priority to the 
support of Federal Emergency Man- 
agement Agency (FEMA) efforts in 
Washington and Idaho. Within 48 hours, 
space for a disaster control center had 
been rented in Vancouver, Wash., fur- 
nished, and made operational with 
telephones and other equipment for 

a staff of 80 to 100. Other FEMA 
centers were organized in Longview 
and Spokane, Wash., and Cocur 
d’Alene, Idaho. GSA provided aid to 
state and local centers in Moses Lake, 
Ritzville, and Yakima, Wash. 


Altogether, goods and services worth 
more than $1 million were procured 
for FEMA. Specific items included 
700,000 face masks for $400,000 to 
prevent inhaling volcanic ash; for 
evacuees, furniture and household kits 
(blankets, pots, dishes, and tableware) 
worth $115,000; telephones, com- 
puter terminals, and associated equip- 
ment for $75,000; office space, furni- 
ture, equipment, and supplies for 
$120,000; charters of aircraft for 
$15,000; security services for $18,000; 
and printing, mailing, and photographic 
services for $300,000. 


In direct services, GSA motor pools in 
Washington and Idaho supplied ve- 
hicles for emergency work, and the 
Federal Center at Moses Lake housed 
over 250 Washington National Guards- 
men assigned to that community for 
volcanic ash removal. 


By the year’s end, GSA personnel be- 
gan supervising the dismantling of the 
emergency centers and the return of 
household furniture and kits to storage 
or for transfer as requested by FEMA. 


Old property to new service 


Federal surplus personal property was 
put to good use in areas of Region 10 
hurt by the Mt. Saint Helens eruption. 
Items donated through state and local 
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At the Moses 
Lake Federal 
Center in Wash- 
ington, right, far 
right, and below: 
the ash ejected 
by Mt. Saint 
Helens darkens 
sky; footprints 
mark entrance to 
emergency shelter 
for stranded 
motorists; ash 
piles shoveled, 
swept, and hauled 
in wheelbarrows 
to corners of 
Center parking 
lot await removal 
by truck. 


agencies included backhoe loaders, 
mobile homes, office furniture and 
machines, fire hoses, C-rations, surgi- 
cal masks, a variety of heavy equip- 
ment, and anchors and wire rope for 
dredgers working on the Columbia 
River. 


Total donations tor the year were 
worth $18 million originally and in- 
cluded the lightship Columbia to the 
Columbia River Maritime Museum 
and the 86-foot Bennett to Whatcom 
County, Wash., for search, rescue, and 
seamanship training. 


Other worn or outdated surplus was 
sold for nearly $6.8 million. 


Items worn or broken but worth kecp- 
ing were rehabilitated under some 200 
repair and rehabilitation contracts 
warth $5 million. Nearly 90 percent of 
the contracts were with small businesses. 


Two large pieces «-f real estate also 
changed hands in 1980. Part of the | on 
gue Point Job Corps Center in Astoria 
was sold to the State of Oregon for $2 
million and will be: developed into a 
port for containerized cargo. The prop- 
erty includes 43 acres of uplands and 
tilled lands, 105." acres of submerged 
land, a dock, five piers, two hangars 
and several small structures. A 640- 
acre parcel of the Department of 
{nergy Hanford Keservation was so'd 
to the State of Washington for $237,000 
for development >f a nonnuclear ha -- 
ardous waste disposal facility. 


Creatively housirz federal workers 


Yo give permaner:t quarters to several 
incal federal groups and save appro=t- 


ne enn nt es SN yo ins em 
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mately $500,000 a year in rent, a con- 
tract was let to convert 50,000 square 
feet of an unoccupied warehouse in 
Seattle’s Federal Center South to 
modern offices. The space was once a 
missile and aircraft factory. 


{n Anchorage, Alaska, an addition to 
the recently completed federal building 
and courthouse is being constructed 

in a terraset, or partly earth-covered, 
design with some office space below 
vround but a plaza and atrium at strect 
level. Building and landscape comple- 
tion are targeted for February 1981, 
interior partitioning for April, and 
tenant occupation for May. 


| Approved F 


The adjacent, completed federai build- 
ing has already become an important 
community facility. In February ihe 
two-day annual ‘Basically Bach? tvs- 
tival was held in the atrium under the 
‘Living Buildings’ program and was 
broadcast live by a local radio 5 aiton. 


In other ‘Living Buildings activities, 
the Seattle federal building was one of 
the sites of the city’s summertime ‘Out 
to Lunch” concerts; a focal flying club 
taught free ground scnooi classes a: the 
Richland, Wash., federal building; and 
a local Jewish congregation sponsored 
an exhibit at the same building 9! 
articles, photographs, and paintings 
depicting the Nazi erin Germary 


Under the GSA Art-in-Architec ture 
program, Region 10 installed 10 art- 
works in 1980 bought for $398,500. 
Seven were in Alaska and were dedica- 
ted in September with an “Artsnight” 
at the Anchorage federal build ny with 
1,600 people attending. 


A varied supply mission 


The FSS supply distribution depot in 
Auburn, Wash., shipped $42.8 million 
in general supplies to federal agencies 
in the four-state region in 1980. As the 
packaging and shipping point for ll 
plywood purchased by GSA, the depot 
also handled $8.3 million worth of that 
commodity. A further $467,000 worth 
of supplies were assembled for shipment 
to remote areas of Alaska under the 
Annual Arctic Resupply Misston in 
cooperation with the Air Force. During 
the forest fire season, the depot pro- 
vided round-the-clock support 10 the 
U.S. Forest Service with $1.86 million 
worth of protective clothing, fire 
fighting equipment, and rations 
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Motor pools continued to supply trans: 
port, but drivers saved 300,000 : allons 
of fuel by traverng nearly 4.6 m Ilion 
fewer miles than in 1979. 


Ta conserve heating oil, over 10} 
mechanics at 1! locations were rained 
in efficient boiler operation and nainte 
nance. Annual savings of $78,000 are 
expected 


Information management 
and accessibility 


Ihe Alaska Federal Data Proces -ing 
Center also saves federal dollars Begun 
two years ago © support the A iska 
Railroad and the Bureau of Lar 4 Man 
agement, the Center now serves i2 
iederal groups in Alaska and sa: es 
ihem about $300,000 a year by con. 
solidated, cfficient data proces: ng 
uperations. Owing to the Alask : Lands 
Bill of 1980, greater workload s antici- 
pated by Center management, ..nd 
they are expanding its capabili' es. 


The first in-depth publication on 
genealogical resources in all Ar hives 
locations was prepared and isst-ed by 
the Seattle branch of the Natic-al 
Archives and Records Service. Phe 
branch also researched and ass mbled 
a photographic survey of the h story 
and culture of the Yakima Ind ans for 
donation to the Yakima Cultu al 
Center. 


Gaylen Hansen, Washington st. te 
artist of this untitled mural, describes 
itas a “nature fantasy.” It was in- 
stalled at the Moscow, Idaho, | ederat 
Building in 1980 by GSA’s Ar -in- 
Architecture program. 


oy 
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